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CHARLES A. MOORE 


Philosophy as Distinct from 
Religion in India 


I. THE PROBLEM 


THIS IS AN analysis of the relationship between philosophy 
and religion in India and a critical examination of the widespread view that 
philosophy and religion merge in the Indian tradition—to such an extent 
that philosophy as such does not exist or does not have any independent 
status, and is, to all intents and purposes, identical with religion. “There is 
no philosophy in India, only religion.” “ ‘Oriental philosophy’ is a contradic- 
tion in terms.” 

The writer is conscious of the fact that this entire study and the perspective 
from which it stems—may constitute a begging of the question and an arbi- 
trary analyzing of an integral activity of the Indian mind into non-existing 
parts. This typically Western approach may do violence to the Indian per- 
spective—and in a very sensitive area. There are two justifications (or ex- 
cuses). First, the integrality of philosophy and religion may not be so sub- 
stantial or universal as usually claimed, even by Indian scholars. Second, and 
more important, there is the fact that the identity of philosophy and religion 
in India—or the alleged exclusion of philosophy as such—has long been a 
basis of serious mutual misunderstanding of India and the West and of dis- 
respect for and neglect of Indian philosophies on the part of most Western 
thinkers. Thus, this alleged identity must be thoroughly investigated. 

This problem is seriously beset, of course, by the difficulty of definition. 
No attempt will be made here to define either philosophy or religion too 
rigidly or exclusively. One of the very facts disclosed by (or in) this study— 
and one of its suggestions—is that no such definition is “possible.” Neither 
Indians nor Westerns would agree on any fundamental delimitation or spe- 
cific connotation of the subject. If philosophy were to be defined in any of 
several Western meanings—such as the strictly scientific or the strictly dis- 
interested love of and search for knowledge—then India and the West are 
automatically poles apart. As a matter of fact, though, not even this rigidity 
of definition or Western emphasis may be so exclusively or so comprehen- 
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4 CHARLES A. MOORE 


sively Western as generally believed. The problem is made more difficult by 
the fact that there is no word corresponding to philosophy (or religion) in 
India. If one is to be required, then the word “darfana” would be that term, 
but Indians do not agree upon the definition of this particular word, some 
finding in it the essence of opposition to Western-type philosophy, others 
contrarily finding in it the meaning of systematic, rational, and critical 
thought. Similar ambiguities surround the use of “darma” for religion. 

For practical purposes, however, a working definition—and it is only that 
—must be employed. At the start of the final section of this paper, and for 
special consideration there, general descriptions or definitions are offered: 
pessimism versus optimism in the face of life’s problems, hope for escape 
versus thought and action, and resort to faith versus reason. But, to be more 
specific, the basic distinction may be, not that philosophy depends exclusively 
upon reason whereas religion does not, but that philosophy, while not in- 
trinsically determined by reason, depends basically upon methods all of 
which—and the knowledge thus achieved—are within the grasp of the natu- 
ral, human faculties of man. For religion, on the contrary, the basic, and 
intrinsic, and definitive method is faith, completely or ultimately grounded 
in an act or word of God or some supernatural source of knowledge, a source 
that is not only beyond “reason” but beyond any merely human capacity— 
intuition and even mystical experience not being excepted, for these are 
humanly achievable sources of knowledge and are without any dependence 
whatsoever upon revelation or anything of the kind and are clearly distinct 
from faith, and from the absolute authority which faith requires. 

One possibly all-important consideration would seem to be the general 
contention in India that, even if philosophy is defined as the search for the 
truth about reality, philosophy cannot achieve this purpose, whereas “reli- 
gion” can—in the Indian sense of the religious experience or realization of 
the truth—so that in this sense what we would call religion in the Indian 
context is the essence of philosophy. As is said, in Western philosophy man 
wants to know reality or the truth, in Indian philosophy one wants to be or 
become—to be identical with—that Being or Truth. This is a most difficult 
problem. But, in terms of our “working definition,” not even such identifica- 
tion is religion in the sense of dependence upon some divine power or reality 
for knowledge or even for man’s identification with reality. 


Il. THE CASE FOR IDENTIFICATION 


Numerous specific attitudes, methods, doctrines, and goals of Indian phi- 
losophy, allegedly, and many of its specific concerns, have been cited as the 
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PHILOSOPHY AS DISTINCT FROM RELIGION IN INDIA 5 


basis of the conviction that Indian philosophy is not philosophy and that it 
is much more like, if not identical with, religion. It is sufficient simply to 
cite or list the more prominent specific “points” which seemingly make the 
case against philosophy in India. The major considerations are: 


(1) The practical motivation of Indian philosophy, whereby Indian 
thought is alleged to be motivated by the practical concern brought about by 
the view that life is full of suffering—and the search for a remedy for this 
situation. This is opposed to the alleged Western philosophical motivation, 
which is the disinterested love of the truth, without any prior concern for the 
practical effects of what the truth may be found to be. 

(2) In method, it is alleged that Indian thought depends upon intuition, 
direct experience—the mystical experience—the “realization” of the truth, 
and the identity of the knower with the known—as contrasted with Western 
dependence upon reason and its lack of concern for “realization.” “To know 
Brahman is to be Brahman.” The Indian point of view is opposed to the 
Western in rejecting reason as the method by which the truth can be known 
and is related to religion rather than philosophy by the fu/fillment of the 
practical motive which initiated the philosophical (or religious) quest. The 
truth is here believed to be an experience rather than a result or form of 
knowledge. In this connection, even the famous Six Systems of Hindu phi- 
losophy, called darfanas, are rejected as systems of philosophy by some In- 
dians themselves, both because the darfanas have the practical motive of 
salvation in mind as their initiating cause and also because, allegedly, they 
depend upon revelation, so called, or intuition, for ultimate “realization,” 
which is the goal of Indian philosophy. In all this, to repeat, the goal is 
realization of the truth, not truth itself as in the West. 

(3) Indian philosophy accepts the authority of the Veda and is therefore 
unable to seek the truth freely and openly as the evidence dictates. This 
dependence upon authority, allegedly, is accepted not only by Hinduism but 
also by Buddhism, the two great systems generated in India and still power- 
fully influential in the Asian world. This is to be contrasted with the Western 
philosophical point of view, which calls for complete freedom of investiga- 
tion, dependence upon factual evidence, and conclusions drawn on the basis 
of evidence examined and interpreted by reason. 

(4) Indian philosophy is allegedly not a reasoned and free search for the 
truth but, at most, mere rationalization—"making reasonable” —being, even 
in its most thoroughly rational systemizations—for example, in Sarnkara— 
merely a rationalization of authoritative texts and doctrines. 





1 Mundaka Upanisad Ill. iii. 9. 














CHARLES A. MOORE 


(5) The goal of moksa or nirvéna—freedom or emancipation—or, in 
more critical words, “otherworldliness,” “escape,” or the denial of life. 

(6) The apparently universal conviction of pessimism, or the view that 
life is full of suffering, that all is suffering, and that, therefore, an escape 
from rebirth is the desired goal. 

(7) The alleged universal and ultimate and exclusive concern with the 
Spiritual—to such an extent that a prominent Indian philosopher once told 
the writer that it would be impossible for an Indian to be a materialist. “Phi- 
losophy in India is essentially spiritual . . . the Indian mind has been tra- 
ditionally exercised over the questions of the nature of Godhead, the end of 
life and the relation of the individual to the universal soul. The dominant 
character of the Indian mind which has coloured all its culture and moulded 
all its thoughts is the spiritual tendency.” This is opposed, of course, to the 
theoretical Western philosophical attitude of complete open-mindedness. 

(8) Concern with values—writers in India have affirmed that Indian 
philosophy is a value philosophy, whereas Western philosophy, because of 
its relation to science and its concern primarily with the study of Nature, is 
concerned only with facts. This concern on the part of Indian thought, in the 
minds of many, like its concern for the spiritual, identifies Indian thought 
with religion rather than with philosophy as usually understood. 

(9) The doctrine of inwardness, without any serious concern for either 
the external world or the external life of the self in ethics or social philoso- 
phy. In line with this, Indian philosophy is allegedly concerned exclusively 
with changing the mind of man rather than learning about and conquering 
or changing the world in which he lives. The whole procedure here smacks 
of religion. Compared to Western philosophy, this can be regarded as a 
prejudiced and restrictive perspective and is biased toward the inner and the 
spiritual and against the outer and the physical—or the total. Such prejudice 
or limitation is not “permitted” in Western philosophy. 

(10) Indian philosophy, allegedly, is absolutistic and mystical. In the 
sense that it is absolutistic, and determinedly so, it is guilty of one-direction 
prejudice; in the sense that it is mystical, it is to be rejected as not being phi- 
losophy. 


In sum, then, Indian thought falls short of or is antagonistic to the mean- 
ing of philosophy in purpose, goal, and method—that is, in all of the im- 
portant aspects of the subject. Any one of the above-listed attitudes, methods, 





2S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, 2 vols. (2d ed., rev., London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1929), Vol. I, pp. 24, 26, 41. Radhakrishnan will be quoted often in this paper 
since he is more specifically and penetratingly concerned with this issue than any other outstand- 
ing Indian philosopher. 
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PHILOSOPHY AS DISTINCT FROM RELIGION IN INDIA 7 


or principles would be sufficient to call Indian thought into question as 
strictly philosophical. All of them taken together would constitute an over- 
whelming case against the “philosophy” of India and would indicate its close 
affinity with religion. If this were the whole truth about Indian philosophy, 
the “debate” would already be over, or there would be no debate at all. The 
case is not nearly so simple, however. 


It is now appropriate to examine this “case” against Indian “philosophy” 
by an examination of the arguments, not for the purpose of completely dis- 
proving them, but for the more general purpose of indicating that they are 
not the whole story, that they are frequently but half-truths (if that), that 
sometimes they are based upon serious distortions or misinterpretations, 
whether intentional or unintentional, and, therefore, that the cliché that 
there is no philosophy in India or that philosophy in India is fundamentally 
religion is unfounded. The manner of this “counterattack” will be to examine 
these interpretations of Indian philosophy in order to test their accuracy or 
validity and also to examine Western philosophy in the light of these par- 
ticular considerations, to determine how prominently they are present in 
Western philosophy also—and, if so, to determine if their presence there 
undermines the strictly philosophical character of Western philosophy, too. 

In examining the various observations or reasons which critics of philoso- 
phy in India have used to make their case, special attention will be given to 
what might be considered the three major aspects of the problem of philoso- 
phy or of the nature of philosophy, namely, its purpose, its method, and its 


goal. 


Ill. THE PURPOSE OR STARTING-POINT OF PHILOSOPHY 


The practical nature of Indian philosophy. Most of Indian philosophy is 
motivated by practical concerns of one sort or another. The purely dis- 
interested pursuit of knowledge, though present, is seldom the starting-point 
of a philosophical system in the Indian philosophical tradition. For the most 
part, Indian philosophy starts with the problem of suffering that man faces in 
life, either physical suffering or what has been called “spiritual unrest.” The 
Indian thinker is consciously and apparently primarily concerned about the 
sufferings, the evils, the inadequacies of life, and he wants to find the solu- 
tion to these problems, to find a way to overcome life’s misfortunes. Several 
of the systems of Hinduism and Buddhism start from the avowed conviction 
that life is full of suffering, and the avowed purpose of the philosophical ex- 
position which follows that starting-point is admittedly that of finding the 
knowledge or truth on the basis of which one may overcome that suffering. 
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The practical is not the religious. Although this practical starting-point 
may seem to justify the religious interpretation of Indian philosophy, it is 
submitted that such identification is without justification. The facing of and 
the search for a solution of the practical problem of suffering or even that of 
“spiritual unrest” need not be unphilosophical or anti-philosophical unless it 
interferes, by wishful thinking or some similar process, with an unprejudiced 
search for the truth. This may happen, but it is not intrinsic to the situation. 
It need not distort one’s view either of the inward nature of man and man 
himself or of the world in which man lives. There is no necessary connection 
between a practical problem, even if it be a spiritual problem, and wishful 
thinking or prejudiced thinking. 

Theory and practice must not be confused. There is a practical problem, 
yes. Then there is the theoretical attempt to get at the truth, for only the truth 
will provide an answer for that problem. Buddhism, with its Four Noble 
Truths, is a remarkable example of this process of posing a problem and then 
seeking a factual understanding and solution of it—in the analogy of a 
physician. That solution may lead to religion, but only if the beliefs of reli- 
gion are what the thinker in question considers to be the truth. Religion in- 
volves the putting into practice of what one believes to be true, but the 
search for the truth may be thoroughly philosophical and objective—as, for 
example, in Buddhism and in the Nyaya, VaiSesika, and Sarnkhya systems of 
Hinduism—even though the originating problem may seem religious in 
nature and even though the practice which follows the conviction of truth 
may take the form of religious activity. 

In a well-known statement, Radhakrishnan says, “There has been no 
teaching . . . which remained a mere word of mouth or dogma of schools. 
Every doctrine is turned into a passionate conviction, stirring the heart of 
man and quickening his breath.”* To some, this may mean that philosophy is 
religion, because religion, and not philosophy, may be defined as “a passion- 
ate conviction, stirring the heart of man.” It is suggested, to the contrary, that 
such passionate conviction need not be evidence of religion but, rather, evi- 
dence of a fundamentally sound philosophical attitude. Such was the attitude 
underlying the entire Socratic view that virtue is knowledge or, in its more 
mundane form, that knowledge leads to virtue. This would be true only if 
the knowledge of the values of life or the good were so deeply ingrained in 
the mind of man, as a passionate conviction, that he would necessarily live 
according to the truth. This is good philosophy. 





8 Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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PHILOSOPHY AS DISTINCT FROM RELIGION IN INDIA 9 


The practical motive in Western philosophy. Although it is usually thought 
that Western philosophy originates exclusively in wonder or the “love of 
wisdom” and is therefore utterly unconcerned about practical matters, it is 
probably truer that the entire tradition of Western philosophy has consisted 
of thinkers who, though they construct great theoretical systems, have been 
distinctly concerned with practical problems, often as the primary motiva- 
tion of their work. In Western philosophy there have been pure theoreticians, 
of course, although they have actually been very few in number, but there 
have also been, in practically every major system in Western philosophy, the 
ethical and political implications of the more comprehensive, perhaps the 
more metaphysical, convictions of the thinker in question. The conviction 
in the West has been that the truth is needed, not only as the truth, but also 
as the basis of man’s way of life and the indicator of his destiny. 

Also, the West has had some philosophers and some systems of philosophy 
which were almost exclusively practical in motive. Examples are Epicurean- 
ism, Stoicism, possibly Spinoza, possibly Schopenhauer, and certainly Dewey 
and his followers. But these are not called religious—and there is no reason 
to describe them as such. 

In other words, the practical motivation of the human mind that turns to 
philosophy is probably universal. There is no necessary identification be- 
tween the practical and the religious and no justification for denying a 
genuine philosophical character to a concern with the practical problems 
of life and an attempt to seek a solution in terms of a knowledge of reality. 
This is what India does and it is what much of the West does—in their 
philosophies. 


The non-practical motivation of Indian philosophy. In spite of the obvious 
practical concern of Indian philosophers, one must not lose sight of the fact 
that curiosity (or the love of knowledge), doubt, criticism of tradition, and 
the rational nature of man have all played significant parts in the motivation 
behind Indian philosophy—and possibly the most important part. 
Reminding us of Aristotle’s observation that philosophy requires leisure 
time in which to think, Radhakrishnan tells us, “The security of life, the 
wealth of natural resources, the freedom from worry, the detachment from 
the cares of existence, and the absence of a tyrannous practical interest, stimu- 
lated the higher life in India, with the result that we find from the be- 
ginnings of history an impatience of spirit, a love of wisdom and a passion 
for the saner pursuits of the mind.”* Even the Upanisads say, “But one must 





* Ibid., p. 22. See also p. 23. 
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. . . desire to understand the truth.” The first s#ra of the Brahma Sitra 


(Brahma jijnasa) may be similarly interpreted. While this interpretation is 
not too widespread even among Indian interpreters of the Indian philosophi- 
cal tradition, the facts would seem to bear it out as an accurate picture of the 
background out of which Indian philosophy came into being and developed. 
There is also the presence of serious doubt or skepticism as a starting- 
point of Indian philosophy. The Nyaya system seems to say that doubt is the 
origin (or “chief incentive”) of philosophical speculation, because thinking 
must take place when there are differences of opinion.” Even as far back as 
the Rg Veda, we find the questioning mind of the Indian thinker expressing 
doubts and asking questions—of a strictly philosophical nature—and posing 
challenges to traditional points of view. The famous “Hymn of Creation” is 
perhaps the most comprehensive evidence of philosophical questioning in 
the earliest age of Indian thought. Here, with reference to the ultimate be- 
ginning of things, it is asked: 
Who knows for certain? Who shall here declare it? 
Whence was it born, and whence came this creation? 
The gods were born after this world’s creation: 
Then who can know from whence it has arisen? 
This hymn goes on to say, .. . 
He who surveys it in the highest heaven, 
He only knows, or happily he may not know. 
There are in the Rg Veda a number of evidences of skepticism and of ridicule 
of tradition and even of the gods themselves. For example, “One and another 
say, There is no Indra. Who hath beheld him?”* Again, “Of whom [Indra], 
the terrible, they say, “Where is he?’ Of him, indeed, they also say, ‘He is 
not.’”” Again, 
Who hath beheld him as he sprang to being, 
seeing how this boneless One supports the bony? 
Where is the blood of earth, the life, the spirit? 
Who may approach the man who knows it, to ask it?*° 
Obviously, the thinkers of the Rg Veda are not sure of the ultimate na- 
ture of things—and they are certainly interested. Nor are they willing to ac- 
° Chandogya Upanisad VII. xvi.1; VII. xvii-xxiv. See also D. M. Datta, “Epistemological 
Methods in Indian Philosophy,” in C. A. Moore, ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy (Hono- 
lulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), pp. 85-86. 
6 Nydya Satra 1.1.23. 
7 X.129. In A. A. Macdonell, trans., Hymns from the Rigveda (London: Oxford University 
Press; Calcutta: Association Press, 1922). 
8 VIII.89.3., in R. T. H. Griffith, trans., The Hymns of the Rigveda, 2 vols. (3rd ed, 
Benares: E. J. Lazarus & Co., 1920-1926). 


®11.12, in Macdonell, op. cit. 
107.164, in Griffith, op. cit. 
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PHILOSOPHY AS DISTINCT FROM RELIGION IN INDIA 11 


cept authority or tradition. To their doubt they add curiosity and the wish to 
know the truth, and apparently not because of any dominant practical con- 
cern. (What practical concern is found in the Rg Veda is distinctly worldly, 
not religious.) Also, the rational nature of man demands that he think and 
speculate about the nature of reality, about himself, and about his destiny. 
Again quoting from Radhakrishnan, “Man is not a plant or an animal, but 
a thinking and spiritual being set to shape his nature for higher purposes. He 
seeks to establish order and harmony among the different parts of his nature 
and strives after an integrated life.” S. C. Chatterjee and D. M. Datta agree 
with this interpretation. 


Like all other living beings man struggles for existence. While the lower beings 
struggle more or less blindly without any conscious plan and purpose, and work by 
instinct, man uses the superior gift of his intellect to understand the conditions and 
meaning of the struggle and to devise plans and instruments to insure success. He 
wishes to lead his life in the light of his knowledge of himself and the world. . . . 
Desire for knowledge springs, therefore, from the rational nature of man. Philosophy 
is an attempt to satisfy this very reasonable desire.”” 


Mutual criticism and conflict of systems. The mutual conflicts, the mutual 
criticisms, and the bitter intellectual “fights” which have been carried on by 
representatives of the various schools of Indian philosophy for centuries at- 
test, not to any practical concern as their primary interest, but to a demand 
for the truth, for logical consistency, for adequate explanation, etc. (The ex- 
tensive purely intellectual refinements developed through the ages attest to 
the same intellectual purpose and interest.) As Chatterjee and Datta point 
out, the great mass of Indian philosophical literature probably results from 
the “constant mutual criticism” that has enlivened the Indian philosophical 
tradition for centuries. They also point out that through this process was 
developed “a passion for clear and precise enunciation of ideas and for 
guarding statements against objections.” 

It would seem, then, that philosophy in both East and West is motivated 
by both practical concerns and theoretical interests and that in neither case is 
philosophy to be confused with religion, no matter what the specific conclu- 
sions of the philosophical thinking may be. Contrary to common opinion, 
the Indian thinker is guided by strictly intellectual concerns as well as practi- 
cal, and the Westerner has been concerned with practical matters as well as 
intellectual. Both, it would seem, are convinced that the truth about reality 





11 Eastern Religions and Western Thought (2d ed., London: Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford, 1940), p. 37. 

12 An Introduction to Indian Philosophy (Sth ed., Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1954), 
p. 1. 
8 Ihid., p. 10. 
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as a whole is the only basis on which an intelligent life can be lived and in 
terms of which the destiny of man can be determined. In this basic sense, 
then, philosophy is philosophy in East and West. In both India and the West, 
philosophers are doubly motivated and are still philosophers. 


IV. METHOD 


On the question of philosophy or religion, the matter of method seems to 
be the crucial point—as indicated above in our “working definition.” The 
chief consideration characterizing philosophy as distinct from religion seems 
—to most Westerners, at least—to be the exclusive use of or exclusive de- 
pendence upon reason. 

There is no question that there is some emphasis upon intuition, direct 
perception, and mysticism in Indian philosophy. It is true, also, that there is 
some criticism of reason as the sole instrument of thought and as an adequate 
means of reaching ultimate truth. It is true, further, that there is much talk 
of authority, testimony, even revelation. Also, many of the texts that consti- 
tute the long tradition of Indian thought would seem to be mere rationaliza- 
tion of authoritative or “revealed” texts. If these facts are truly representative 
of the method or methods of Indian philosophy, and if philosophy must con- 
sist of the strict use of reason, then Indian philosophy is not philosophy and 
is much closer to religion. If the rational method is exclusively the method 
of philosophy, then Indian philosophy cannot be philosophy. The point is, 
though, that all of these points are at least exaggerations—if not distor- 
tions—of the facts, and both the facts and the conclusion drawn from them 
must be challenged. 

Perhaps it is not inappropriate to point out, first, some of the commonly 
unnoticed aspects of Western philosophy which do not deny it the character 
of philosophy and yet are the same characteristics and attitudes that allegedly 
prevail in Indian philosophy and seem to constitute there a sufficient reason 
for thinking of it in terms of religion. Without any elaborate explanation 
or justification, the following points are cited in this connection: 


(1) The great use of intuition (about which more will be said later). 

(2) The fact that Western philosophy is not strictly rationalistic or sci- 
entifically rational in anything like the absolute and rigid sense usually 
claimed, demanding merely that every thinker make his ideas “reasonable.” 

(3) The unquestioned “authority” of the Greeks, which still molds the 
Western way of thinking, and, in fact, is what demands the West's alleged 
complete dependence upon rigid logical thinking; also, the “authority” 
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throughout the Middle Ages and remaining from the Middle Ages in the 
minds of many thinkers in the modern West. 

(4) The complete rationalization which dominated and still dominates 
Christian philosophy, and others, too, although this is not commonly recog- 
nized even by the thinkers themselves. 

(5) To adhere rigidly to the restrictive meaning of Western philosophical 
method would force the expulsion of many great names, including all think- 
ers from the beginning of the Christian era to the Renaissance—and yet this 
is not and “dare” not be required. 

These are very present facts in Western philosophy, and yet the status of 
Western philosophy as philosophy is not thereby undermined. 

If one uses a narrow and restrictive definition of philosophy, limiting it 
and its methods exclusively to rigid logical and scientific-form reasoning, 
one is untrue even to the Western philosophical tradition. He is also auto- 
matically and arbitrarily indulging in prejudice on the meaning of philoso- 
phy and therefore automatically and out of sheer prejudice excluding from 
that fold any attitude or procedure which does not conform rigidly—though, 
as we have just noted, not even Western philosophers conform. However, a 
major point of this study is to indicate that, even according to the West’s 
usual definition of philosophy and philosophical method, Indian philosophy 
is philosophy. 

Now to return to a number of specific and significantly indicative observa- 
tions about the methods of Indian philosophy: 


(1) Man is recognized, obviously, as a rational creature, and consequently 
reason is the proper procedure and method for a thinking being and for 
philosophy, East and West. Or, as Radhakrishnan puts it, “Man cannot shake 
off his rationality.”™* 

(2) A quotation will suffice here: “The foundation of philosophy is ex- 
perience, and the chief tool used is reason. . . . In India the Nyaya, the 
Vaisesika, the Sankhya and the Carvaka schools accept this view; the Baud- 
dha and the Jaina schools also accept it mostly. On the other hand, there are 
thinkers who hold that regarding some matters, such as God, the state of 
liberation, etc., we cannot form any correct idea from ordinary experience; 
. . . [but] reasoning is the chief instrument of speculation for philosophers 
of both these classes.” 

(3) Another quotation which makes a special point well: “Man, as a 
rational creature, cannot of course be satisfied unless his reason is satisfied. 





14 Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 44. 
15S. C. Chatterjee and D. M. Datta, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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But if arguments in favour of a philosophy are sufficient to satisfy his reason, 
the additional fact of its being based on experiences of persons of clearer 
mind and purer hearts will rather add to its value.””* 

(4) The generally accepted position in Indian philosophy is that there are 
three steps to the truth: (a) hearing or reading the truth from a teacher or a 
book; (b) applying rational examination to what one has heard; and (c) 
meditation upon the result of this rational examination so as to make the 
truth reached thereby significant for the thinker.” It is indispensable that 
attention be called to the mandatory inclusion of “rational examination in the 
search for truth.” 

(5) In Buddhism and Hinduism there are repeated warnings not to accept 
any idea as true on the basis of its having been handed down from even the 
highest of authorities, including the Buddha himself, according to his own 
words.” If “examined beliefs” rather than unexamined beliefs are the mark 
of philosophy, it is significant that Indian philosophy demands examined 
beliefs and rejects unexamined beliefs. Neither the word of another, no 
matter how high the authority may be, nor one’s own intuition is immune to 
examination or is to be accepted at its face value without examination.” 

(6) As Radhakrishnan has pointed out, even religion itself must be ex- 
amined by reason.” Also, “It is essential for us to seize and sift our intuitions, 
for the dangers of mistaking paradoxes for discoveries, metaphors for proo*s, 
and words for truth are quite serious.” 

(7) D. M. Datta says, “. . . there is a rigorous and sincere attempt to 
ascertain all possible avenues of knowledge and to evolve the different ra- 





16 Tbid., p. 9. 

a” Sehalienite Upanisad Il.iv.5; IV.v.6. See also D. M. Datta, “Epistemological 
Methods in Indian Philosophy,” in C. A. Moore, ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy, p. 79. 
See also Gaudapada Karika II. 23: “Coming into birth may be real or illusory: both views are 
equally supported by scriptures. But that view which is supported by the scriptures and cor- 
roborated by reason is alone to be accepted, and not the other.” In Swami Nikhilananda, The 
Upanishads, A New Translation, Vol. 11 (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952) p. 295. 

18 Majjhima-Nikaya i. 265. 

19 See Vasistha, Yoga-Vasistha 1.18.3, quoted by B. L. Atreya, The Philosophy of Yoga 
Vasistha (Madras: The Theosophical Publishing House, 1936), p. 581; see also S. Radhakrish- 
nan, Religion and Society (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1947), p. 110. For a some- 
what fuller treatment of this and related aspects of the problem, see C. A. Moore, “The Spirit 
of Western Philosophy,” in W. R.. Inge, et al, eds., Radhakrishnan: Comparative Studies in 
Philosophy Presented in Honour of His Sixtieth Birthday (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1951), pp. 77-78. On Buddhism, see Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, p. 27. 

2°See his “The Indian Approach to the Religious Problem,” to be published in C. A. 
Moore, ed., Philosophy and Culture—East and West (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1961). 

21 Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 24. 
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tional methods of checking and correcting knowledge and ascertaining truth 
in such a way that bad philosophy may not ruin life. Reason and argument, 
therefore, find their full place here {in India} as in Western philosophy. 
_. . This is no wonder, but is what should be if man is human and reason 
is his chief instrument for understanding things and convincing his fellow 
creatures.” Quoting again from Radhakrishnan, “The supremacy of reli- 
gion and of social tradition in life does not hamper the free pursuit of philoso- 

hy . . . that is why the heretic, the sceptic, the unbeliever, the rationalist 
and the freethinker, the materialist and the hedonist all flourish in the soil 
of India . . . all this is evidence of the strong intellectuality of the Indian 
mind”—and he goes on to note that this intellectual impulse is not confined 
to philosophy and theology, but extends to all the arts and sciences, such that 
“everything useful to life or interesting to mind becomes an object of inquiry 
and criticism.” 

(8) Throughout Indian philosophy, from the Upanisads“ down to the 
present day, not one single belief is left unexamined. One gathers the im- 
pression that not a single idea or thesis is presented anywhere in Indian 
philosophy without being at least explained rationally, made reasonable, or 
possibly even actually demonstrated to the satisfaction of one’s own reason. 
Arguments abound for and against the existence of God, for and against 
a permanent substantial self or soul, for and against pluralism, and on many 
other basic issues, metaphysical, epistemological, and ethical. Certainly one 
cannot ignore, for example, the fact that in Sarnkara, although he is dis- 
tinctly a thinker who indulges in rationalization, every point in his compre- 
hensive doctrine is demonstrated with logical cogency. This logical cogency 
is the reason for the almost exclusive acceptance of Sarnkara’s philosophy 
as the ultimate peak of Indian philosophy by contemporary scholars—its 
rationality, not its authoritative appeal to “scripture.” If Thomas Aquinas 
can be considered a philosopher, certainly Sarhkara qualifies—and yet he is 
an outstanding example of validating traditional beliefs by reason. 





22 “Epistemological Methods in Indian Philosophy,” in Essays in East-West Philosophy, pp. 
87-88. 

°3 Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 27-28. 

**The “argument” for the existence and nature of the self is a good example. In this 
connection, see Aitareya Upamnisad I11.1-3; Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 11.i.16ff; Il.iv.7-12,14; 
IV .iii.1-38; IV.v.8-15; Chandogya Upanisad V1.iA4; VI1.ix—xiii; VII.i.5; VII.xxv—xxvi; VIIIL.vii- 
xii; Katha Upanisad I1.i.1—-15; ILii.l-15; ILiii.1-15; Magdakya Upanisad 1-12; Mundaka 
Upanisad 1.i.7; IL.i; L.i.1; Svetafvatara Upanisad 1.1-16; Taittiriya Upanisad I1.ii-ix. 

The asking of questions (with doubt) is also encouraged: Kena Upanisad; Praina Upanisad; 
Svetatvatara Upanisad 1.1-2; Katha Upanisad 1.i.20,29; Mundaka Upanisad 1.i.3; Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad Wl.viii; TV.i. 
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(9) Although all Hindu philosophy allegedly accepts the authority of the 
Veda, only two of the systems, the Mimarhsa and the Vedanta, base their 
philosophical constructions upon authoritative texts (plus, of course, rigid 
rational explanation and demonstration). Four of the famous Six Systems 
of classical Hindu philosophy pay practically no attention in their philosophi- 
cal speculations and demonstrations to authoritative materials, and they most 
certainly demonstrate every point within their systems. It is next to impossi- 
ble to read the enormous amount of technical exposition in the texts of these 
Systems and call them religions. One even senses that their acceptance of 
authority is often in name only, or is, as it were, lip-service acceptance only, 
Much the same may be said of Buddhism, which is alleged to accept un- 
questioningly the authority of the words of the Buddha. A striking example 
to the contrary is a text, devoted especially to the concept of anatman as op- 
posed to the Hindu doctrine of a#man, in which some nine or ten arguments 
are given for the doctrine of anatman and then a final one—possibly only for 
the authoritarians—which says, in effect, “and, anyway, this is what the texts 
say. 8 Even Carvaka (in spite of its denial of inference) “proves” its con- 
tentions. Jainism, too, argues its case—e.g., for the-existence of the “soul” 
and against Carvaka’s denial or “disproof” of the soul.” 

(10) Another “proof” of the power and significance of rational examina- 
tion of beliefs is the almost infinite variety *—including even the general 
attitude of contemporary logical empiricism”—within the scope of the In- 
dian philosophical tradition. There are, first, the six differing orthodox sys- 
tems of Hinduism, the four fundamental and differing major schools of 
Buddhism, and the other two (along with Buddhism) unorthodox systems, 
Carvaka and Jainism, to indicate the tremendous variety of significant phil- 
osophical perspectives as a result primarily of intellectual dissatisfaction 
with other points of view. There is also a great variety of conflicting sub- 
schools and basic points of view within each of the systems. So-called com- 
mentators are actually creative and original thinkers in many cases. As men- 
tioned, Buddhism, which is usually considered one system of thought, has 
four basic and fundamentally opposing views in its four great schools—“a 





25 Atmagraha i. 3b—-11, 9b. 

6 See Chatterjee and Datta, op. cét., pp. 89-90. 

27M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932), 
p- 16. “A striking characteristic of Indian thought is its richness and variety. There is practically 
no shade of speculation which it does not include.” 

8 See Daniel H. H. Ingalls, Materials for the Study of Navya-myaya Logic (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1951). See also David Seyfort 
tique Indi (Paris: E. de Boc 





Ruegg, Contributions 4 L’Histoire de la Philosophie Lingwi. 
card, 1959). 
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vast panorama.” But the most striking example is the extremely significant 
range of systems within Vedanta itself, from complete absolutism and mon- 
ism, possibly with illusionism, at the one extreme, to realism and pluralism, 
at the other. This almost all-inclusive variety of significant views is unques- 
tioned evidence of critical thinking. 

(11) Not only the variety of systems and sub-systems but also the pre- 
viously mentioned intellectual conflicts that have existed for centuries among 
the systems must be accepted as further evidence of rational examination and 
criticism, on the one hand, and rational construction, on the other. This is 
significant conflict and opposition and, although textual references may be 
alluded to, reason is unquestionably the basis of the conflict. 

(12) Not only is it sound to claim that the basic method of Indian phi- 
losophy is reason and logic, but attention must be called to the fact that one 
of the great Six Systems of Hindu philosophy, Nyaya, is fundamentally a 
system of logic—and to the additional fact that the logical pattern of Nyaya 
serves as the standard of logical thinking for all orthodox Indian philosophi- 
cal schools. And the Nyaya system has enjoyed a continuous existence down 
to the present day and involves a vast literature and a significant continuous 
development on the subject of logical reasoning.” 

Buddhism has no specifically logical “school,” but its thinkers, from the 
Buddha himself, have been so empirical and logical (technically and with 
great complexity) that many authorities in the field are convinced that 
Buddhism is thoroughly scientific and rationalistic.” 

(13) Some Indian philosophers are critical of reason and some belittle 
reason” and some go “beyond reason” in their attempt to reach final truth. 
“Do not question over-much.”” One of the fundamental doctrines of much 
of Indian philosophy is that of higher knowledge and lower knowledge.” 
Ultimately, those schools which hold to the doctrine of an Absolute beyond 
description believe that reason is inadequate—and also inapplicable to the 
Absolute. However, few of the systems of Indian philosophy hold to such 





29See Satischandra Vidyabhusana, A History of Indian Logic (Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta, 1921), pp. xv, 454; S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il, pp. 36-41; also 
D. M. Datta, Six Ways of Knowing (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1932), p. 197; 
§. C. Chatterjee, The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge (2nd ed., Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 
1950). 

30 For a discussion of this contention—on both sides—see C. A. Moore, “Buddhism and 
Science—Both Sides,” in Susumu Yamaguchi, ed., Buddhism and Culture (Kyoto: The Planning 
Committee for the Commemoration of Dr. Suzuki’s Ninetieth Birthday, 1960), pp. 89-125. 
See also Th. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, 2 vols. (Leningrad: Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
1932). 

81 For example, Chandogya Upanisad VII. i.1-5; Sri-bhasya I1.ii.1. 

82 Brhadaranyaka Upanisad I1.vi.1. 

38 Mundaka Upanisad 1.1.46. 
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an Absolute. Furthermore, as indicated above, the principles of logic are re- 
quired in all Indian philosophical thinking, even if it must occasionally be 
transcended. Reason is required from the Upanisads on before one should 
accept an idea. Reason is one of the means of valid reasoning in all but 
one (Carvaka) of the philosophical systems in India. Nowhere in Indian 
philosophy is the principle of contradiction denied. As the Nyaya says, “{It] 
is not sound reasoning, as it involves self-contradiction.”™ “To be spiritual 
is not to reject reason but to go beyond it. It is to think so hard that thinkin 
becomes knowing or viewing, what we might call creative thinking.” 

It is also worth noting in this connection that the West has also known 
critics of reason, Kant, Plato, Schopenhauer, Bergson, Dewey, and, if one is 
thinking of strictly scientific facts and methods as the essence of rational 
thinking, all idealists challenge the exclusive and adequate validity of “cold” 
reason and scientific method. Logical empiricists and existentialists, old and 
new, also belong here, as do all skeptics and irrationalists. Recall, too, that 
Western philosophy is not completely rational in method, but reasonable 
only. It is a very questionable interpretation to define Western philosophy as 
synonymous with Western science and scientific method, because this simply 


does not fit the facts of most of the great thinkers in the Western philosophi- | 


cal tradition. 

(14) Considerable attention is given to intuition in some of Indian phi- 
losophy. However, this, too, has been grossly exaggerated, since some of the 
systems pay practically no attention to intuition. When schools do accept 
intuition, it is not in the body of their thought, but at certain “peaks” where 
logical reasoning simply cannot reach, such as the search for the truth about 
the spirit within (and many do not accept intuition even here) and about the 


Absolute “above,” in those few cases in which the Absolute is accepted. No - 


Indian philosopher bases his thought upon intuition alone. It is interesting 
in this connection to note again that five of the Six Systems of Hindu phi- 
losophy have no place for an Absolute; it is also questionable whether Bud- 
dhism has; and certainly Jainism and Carvaka do not. To this extent, in- 
tuition is greatly lessened in importance and as characteristic of Indian phi- 
losophy. 

On the other side, it must also be mentioned that the West has had very 
many more intuitionists, or more philosophers who use “intuition,” than is 
commonly recognized—Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, all Christian 
mystics (if they may be mentioned), all rationalists, Kant, the entire Moral 


34 Nyaya Sutra Il. i. 29. See also Samkara’s opponent in Sri-bhasya I1.i.27: “. . . even the 
holy texts cannot make us understand what is contradictory.” 
85S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 25. 
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Sense School, the Natural Law intuitionists of the eighteenth century, and 
Bergson, to mention only a few “big names”—and they are accepted as phi- 
losophers. 

There is little simple “sitting and meditating” in either Indian or Western 
philosophy, but there is wide recognition of the significance and necessity 
of intuition at certain points in our thinking—in East and West. 

(15) On the matter of mysticism, it is necessary only to repeat what has 
been said, namely, that there is much less mysticism than is usually supposed 
within the wide range of Indian philosophy—the Upanisads do not exhaust 
Indian philosophy, far from it—that there is little absolutism, and little 
even of the famous doctrine of “neti, neti,” which denies to the ultimate any 
specific characterizations and therefore would deny all ordinary thinking as 
applied to the Absolute, thus requiring a mystical point of view as the only 
answer. This is the famous spirit of Indian philosophy, but it is only one 
view, and the extreme view, and, frankly, it would seem to be found only in 
the Upanisads (as one side of the dual picture, it is to be noted) and, in its 
full measure, in Sarnkara’s Advaita Vedanta. 

And, incidentally, as mentioned before, neither intuition nor mystical ex- 
perience is a matter of faith, and therefore is not a matter of religion. Nor 
is the “leap” beyond reason that has been cited as the basic difference between 
India and the West.” 

(16) On the matter of authority, much has already been said. Western 
critics of Indian philosophy fail, as said earlier, to recognize the power of 
what can perfectly legitimately be called authority in the West—the “au- 
thority” of the Greek philosophical perspective in practically all its respects 
and the authority of Christian revelation. Also, as indicated above, the al- 
legation of the authoritative nature of Indian philosophy, versus its logical 
character, ignores the requirement of “rational examination” as a basic 
part of the Indian philosophical procedure. It also ignores the great variety, 
complexity, mutual opposition, and range of Indian philosophical systems, 
all of which would be impossible if authority were the order of the day. 
Respect for tradition does not mean or involve unquestioning acceptance of 
authority (as little in India as in the West! )—nor does it impose rigidity or 
sterility upon Indian thought. 

(17) There is little religious “revelation” or authority in Indian philoso- 
phy. No authority is accepted by the basic systems of Indian philosophy as a 
mandate of God. Respect for tradition, yes, but subservience to authority, no. 


86 See, e.g., Constantin Regamey, “The Meaning and Significance of Spirituality in Europe 
and in India,” to be published in C. A. Moore, ed., Philosophy and Culture—East and West. 
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Faith in its religious sense (and origin) has little foundation here. Authority 
is sometimes the starting-point of thinking, but it is not the end or substance 
of thinking in Indian philosophy any more than in Western philosophy. In 
Indian thought there is no God or Son of God or Prophet of God to hand 
down truth from “on high.” Those who are alleged to speak with “authority” 
in the so-called authoritative or “revealed” texts are those who have learned 
the truth for themselves—and all of these are enlightened human beings, 
There is no need for faith here because every human being can, by his own 
effort, if he is willing to submit to the necessary discipline, achieve the state 
of ultimate knowledge—and bliss. 

(18) Radhakrishnan is well justified in saying, “The thinkers of India 
are the inheritors of a great tradition of faith in reason””’—“faith” here 
obviously meaning confidence. 

All in all, then, the sum and substance of the matter, viewed in the large, 
is unmistakable and rather overwhelming. By any “legitimate” criterion 
one may wish to apply to method, Indian philosophy is philosophy and not 
religion. 


V. GOAL 


The difference between philosophy and religion has been explained in the 
following way: “There is a type of mind to which the confusions and mal- 
adjustments of the world are a distress and a fear—flight from them to some 
refuge of faith a necessity. Religion, not wholly but quite largely, spring 
from this distress and fear . . . there is another type of mind [the scientific 
philosophic] to which no refuge is needed because there is no distress, 
which confusion is not a horror but a fascination, a summons to investigation 
and action.” The distinction has also been explained in terms of three ak 
leged characteristics of religion: (1) an original comprehensive pessimism, 
a sense of frustration, coupled with a desire to escape from worldly evil, suf 
fering, inadequacy, and unrest (the desire to be “free”); (2) a practical 
motivation (of seeking freedom or escape) as distinct from the purely intel 
lectual or theoretical motivation of philosophy; and (3) dependence upon 
authority, revelation, and faith, rather than reason. 

If religion is correctly characterized by an “initial pessimism,” a desire for 
escape, and confidence in ultimate optimism, consisting of freedom from 
suffering (and from rebirth)—call it emancipation, moksa, nirvana, o 





37 Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 776. 
38°C. F. Lavell, A Biography of the Greek People (Boston and New York: Houghtw 
Mifflin Co., 1934), pp. 132-133. 
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whatever—then Indian “philosophy” certainly seems to be religion, because 
these are basic attitudes of the Indian philosophical perspective in the large. 

One significant point is the fact that moksa, certainly in the absolutist sys- 
tems and aspects of Indian thought, is, in one sense, not a matter of religion 
at all but a matter of epistemology. Complete and real truth can be obtained 
only in terms of “realization,” in actual experience, in identity. In this sense, 
the goal is not one of escape but one of fulfillment and achievement or 
realization of the truth. Liberation, so called, is thus a positive experience 
of the truth. This concept or attitude becomes more philosophically signifi- 
cant when we realize that it is simply the view that abstract intellectual truth 
is not complete and that subject-versus-object knowledge is not real knowl- 
edge—with the resulting view that direct experience or “realization,” or 
actual identity of the knower and the known, is the only true ultimate knowl- 
edge and ultimate truth. This can be the goal of philosophy, without being 
the goal of religion. “Realization,” or even identification, as ultimate knowl- 
edge does not necessarily constitute religion. 

There is also the point that fulfillment or even emancipation does not 
conflict with a rational pursuit of the truth; it climaxes or completes that 
search by carrying it through—one might say after the intellectual pursuit 
has been brought to its greatest possible completion—in what some term 
“religious” fulfillment or realization. In this sense, religion and philosophy 
are both pertinent and significant, but religion is, in one interpretation, 
simply the addition of practice to theory, and in this sense there is no neces- 
sary conflict between the two. “. . . philosophical discussions have not been 
hampered by religious forms. The two were not confused.”*” To repeat, “To 
be spiritual is not to reject reason but to go beyond it. It is to think so hard 
that thinking becomes knowing or viewing, what one might call creative 
thinking. Philosophy and religion are two aspects of a single movement.” 

As S. K. Saksena has expressed it, religion is simply the practical applica- 
tion of the truth achieved by philosophy.” While (or since) religion is the 
necessary completion or application of the truth, it is not identical with phi- 
losophy. Swami Nikhilananda, although he says, “In the Hindu tradition 
there has been no sharp division between religion and philosophy,” does 
indicate the sharp distinction by saying, “the former is the emotional and 
ptactical approach to reality, the latter is the intellectual.”” Nor is religion 





3°§. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 26. 

* Ibid., pp. 26-27. 

“See his “Relation of Philosophical Theories to the Practical Affairs of Men,” to be 
published in C. A. Moore, ed., Philosophy and Culture—East and West. 

“2 See his “The Realistic Aspect of Indian Spirituality,” in bid. 
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inseparable from philosophy, because the two attitudes of thought and prac. 
tice are clearly distinguishable. In fact, though, they are in this sense inti- 
mately related; it can almost be said that philosophy without religion is 
“empty” and that religion without philosophy is “blind.” Sri Aurobindo says, 
“Religion imparts a dynamic, active, and practical orientation to philoso. 
phy.” But this mutual “indispensability” does not constitute identity—that 
is the point. 

Or, if the relation be thought of differently—to the effect that religious 
experience is the starting-point and philosophy the secondary rational ex- 
amination or explanation of religious experience—the distinction still holds, 
Radhakrishnan expresses this relationship in several ways: “Philosophy of 
religion is religion come to an understanding of itself.” “The idea of God 
is an interpretation of experience.” “While realization is a fact, the theory 
of reality is an inference.” 

Furthermore, why does the admitted goal of Indian philosophy, whether it 
be mere escape or positive realization, make Indian philosophy into religion? 
There is no necessary connection between the two. The West has cases of 
ideals which are very similar to those of Indian thought, in Stoicism, in origi- 
nal Epicureanism, possibly in Spinoza, certainly in Schopenhauer, and 
certainly in Neo-Platonism—and there are probably others as well. These 
are accepted as philosophies, and there is no significant attempt to turn them 
into religions simply because of their initial pessimism and their ultimate 
optimism—no matter what the specific form of that optimistic ultimate state 
takes. Both philosophy and religion face the problems of life, frustration, 
and all, the distinction lying in the fact that philosophy tries to think its 
way out of the predicament, while religion calls for flight from the confusion 
and maladjustments of the world “to some refuge of faith.” It is submitted 
that Indian philosophy thinks its problems through and does not seek refuge 
in faith—if it did, how could such different solutions have emerged as evi 
denced by the very many great philosophers found in India? Answer: They 
arose because different “doctors” thought their way to different diagnoses and 
different solutions. It is as simple as that. 

There is also the fact that moksa is not wholly the goal of Indian philoso 
phy, nor is it the only goal. India’s major philosophies—in conjunction with 
India’s socio-philosophical tradition—provide the basis for a way of life, not 





*8Sri Aurobindo, Heraclitus (Calcutta: Arya Publishing House, 1947), pp. 46-47. See, 
below, footnote 46. 

** An Idealistic View of Life (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1928). Quoted ia 
Radhakrishnan and Moore, eds., A Source Book in Indian Philosophy, p. 611. 

© Ibid., p. 613. 

4° Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 23. 
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merely a pointing to death and a hereafter. Moksa comes at the end of life. 

Even if what seems to be a religious goal is actually the goal of much of 
Indian thought, that does not mean that Indian philosophy is religion—for 
the reasons cited to justify their distinction. Recall, too, our earlier fully 
documented point that in much of Indian philosophy the goal (and the 
purpose) is clearly the so-called strictly philosophical goal of knowledge and 
understanding, initiated by and based upon no practical concerns whatever 
except the fulfillment and satisfaction of man’s rational nature and his intrin- 
sic desire to know. Ignoring these distinctions and identifying Indian phi- 
losophy with religion clearly constitute gross oversimplification and an 
equally serious distortion of the facts. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


One major consideration belongs in this “Conclusion,” despite repetition: 
Philosophy and religion are two essentially different perspectives and needs 
of man. They are unmistakably distinct, but they may be indispensable to 
each other—as theory and practice—and to the total problem. Two quota- 
tions may clarify and substantiate this “Conclusion.” 

Sti Aurobindo says: “Philosophy is the intellectual search for the funda- 
mental truth of things, religion is the attempt to make the truth dynamic in 
the soul of man. They are essential to each other; a religion that is not the 
expression of philosophical truth degenerates into superstition and obscurant- 
ism, and a philosophy which does not dynamise itself with the religious spirit 
is a barren light, for it cannot get itself practised.” 

Radhakrishnan, who would agree with this statement by Sri Aurobindo, 
says, “The problem of meaninglessness {the problem of religion} cannot be 
solved by religious faith alone. The faith has to be sustained by metaphysical 
knowledge. . . . Only reasoned faith can give coherence to life and 
thought.”** Also, “Religion is not a form of knowledge. . . . While religion 
implies a metaphysical view of the universe, it is not to be confused with 
philosophy.” 

Dr. Harold E. McCarthy, a member of the Second and Third East-West 
Philosophers’ conferences, writing recently about the accomplishments of 





47 As quoted by Adhar Das, Sri Aurobindo and the Future of Mankind (Calcutta: Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 1934), p. 53. 

8 In “The Indian Approach to the Problem of Religion,” to be published in C. A. Moore, 
ed., Philosophy and Culture—East and West. 
4° Quoted in Radhakrishnan and Moore, eds., A Source Book in Indian Philosophy, p. 614. 
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these conferences, has made a point which bears significantly upon the prob- 
lem at hand in calling to our attention an attitude which seems inescapably 
correct and appropriate. He says: 


. it has been made clear, and one hopes once and for all, that philosophy, like art, 
religion, and science, has been a universal and distinctive undertaking of man, and 
such that Eastern philosophies, however closely associated at times with religion, can 
no more be reduced to religion than Western philosophies, however closely associated 
at times with both science and religion, can be reduced to either science or religion. 
This recognition, which now goes beyond mere contention to co-operative and docu- 
mented substantiation, is by no means trivial or self-evident . . . it is now clear 
that not only is it not the case that all Eastern philosophies are associated with 
religions, but, even when Eastern philosophies are associated with religions, the dis- 
tinction between philosophy and religion remains and in much the same way as it 
remains in the West, and possibly more so. It must be remembered that in the Western 
Catholic tradition, as broad and as diverse as it is, there are theological truths of 
revelation which are basic to both theology and philosophy, which are to be accepted 
by the philosopher on the ground of faith, and which are to be regarded as absolute— 
a point of view an exact counterpart of which is difficult to find in either the Hindu 
or the Buddhist traditions. Religion has certainly been a stimulus (but not the only 
stimulus) to philosophical reflection in the East, just as both religion and science 
have been stimuli (but not the only stimuli) to philosophy in the West. But neither 
in the East nor in the West do we find mere stimulus-response situations, and with 
philosophy on the response end only. What is found, historically speaking, is multiple 
interaction between and among philosophy, science, and religion.” 


A clear-cut conclusion to the matter is hardly possibly. The confusions, 
the intricacies, the inter-relationships, and even the biases are so great that it 
is practically impossible to resolve the matter. However, it does seem that 
enough evidence has been presented herein to condemn the reduction of 
Indian philosophy to religion and forthwith the abandonment of Indian phi- 
losophy to the scrap-heap of superstition, authority, and irrationality. This 
attitude is unfounded and must be adandoned. 

One concrete suggestion that comes from what has been said is that we 
must abandon narrowly restrictive and prejudiced Western definitions and 
distinctions, and adopt—with good and sound reasons—a non-restrictive, 
non-prejudiced, and non-Western-tradition-founded attitude toward the na- 
ture of philosophy and its acceptable or legitimate involvements. Why not 
consider philosophy as what it is, simply a search for knowledge and truth 
about reality as a whole, including man and Nature? Why not discard the 
imposition of any restriction upon method or even upon scope, purpose, and 
simplicity or complexity or goal. No tradition, Eastern or Western, has a 





50“The Problem of Philosophical Diversity,” Philosophy East and West, 1X, Nos. 3 and 
4 (October, 1959, January, 1960), 107-108. 
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lien on philosophy. No tradition, East or West, has maintained rigid or uni- 
versal conformity to pattern—to the Western definition—in any of the three 
areas considered, namely, purpose, method, and goal. The variety of ap- 
proaches and attitudes is not in violation of the spirit of philosophy but in- 
dispensable to its full fruition. 


Lest there be misunderstanding: this paper has had no intention of deny- 
ing or minimizing the prominence and significance of religion on the Indian 
scene and in the Indian mind, but it has had the intention of denying reli- 
gion’s exclusive and complete domination of the Indian mind. Religion is 
clearly important and vital to Indian thought and culture, but it is only one 
aspect of a complex total perspective which finds ample room for the thinker 
as well as the seeker, for the mind which is fascinated with the problem of 
life and reality and for the mind that craves spiritual surcease from the prob- 
lems of life. India simply points out—significantly—that man as man needs 
both philosophy and religion. 

















HIROYUKI IKI* 


Wang Yang-ming's Doctrine 
of Innate Knowledge 
of the Good 


WHEN WE READ the works of Wang Yang-ming’ (1472- 
1529), we notice that the word “head” is used very often. To him, it means 
not only the root of a tree or the source of a river, but that there has to be 
the “head” (i.e., a basic principle) in learning and that it is of utmost im- 
portance to acquire this “head” in pursuing wisdom. This “head” is chih 
liang-chih,’ that is, “to extend the innate knowledge of the good,” or, to 
extend man’s innate knowledge of the good to the utmost.* 

What does chih liang-chih mean? According to Wang, there is no one 
without a mind. It is only by the activities of the mind that the ears can hear, 
the eyes can see, the mouth can speak, and the limbs can move.’ The mind 
acts when it receives sensations and feelings, and these cause bodily move- 
ment, because, if the mind acts at all, it expresses a will toward something. 

The mind is always conscious of its own operations, whether good or evil. 
Therefore, it can be said that, whenever the mind acts toward good or evil, 
it is conscious of the goodness or evil of its activities. The mind which is 
conscious of the goodness or evil of its activities and the mind which moves 
toward good or evil are not different from each other—they are one and the 
same. Therefore, the fact that evil activities of the mind sometimes arise 
does not mean that the mind is evil. On the contrary, it is because the mind 
is originally good that it can be conscious of its good or evil activities. The 
mind, which is thus absolutely good, is to be called the mind of innate 
knowledge of the good.” 

What, then, does it mean “to extend the innate knowledge of the good”? 





* Editor’s note: This term is extremely difficult to translate. Since it means innate knowl- 
edge, innate knowledge of the good, and the mind itself, no one English equivalent is com- 
pletely or precisely appropriate. “Innate knowledge of the good” is used throughout this paper. 

1 Wang Yang-ming, Ch’uan-hsi Lu* (Japanese, Den sha roku) (“Records of Instructions”) , 
Yamada Jun’ and Suzuki Naoharu,* eds. (rev. ed., Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1941), top, p. 383. 
Hereafter, Instructions. 
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It means to bring the innate knowledge of the good into full play, knowing 
that our mind is the innate knowledge of the good itself—that is, when the 
activities of the mind arise, to develop and perfect the good ones, of which 
the innate knowledge of the good is conscious, and to check and arrest the 
evil ones, of which the innate knowledge of the good is also conscious.’ Since 
these activities of the mind represent the natural will to do something, to 
develop and perfect the good mental activities means to do the good in- 
tended; and to check and arrest the evil mental activities means never to do 
evil.* 

This absolutely good mind can distinguish good and evil activities by re- 
flection. But, being the innate knowledge of the good, it knows before the 
activities take place whether they should or should not be done. If the mind 
can distinguish by reflection between good and evil activities only after they 
have taken place, then it must be said that the mind acts blindly at first. This, 
however, is not the case. Therefore, to extend the innate knowledge of the 
good is to practice what the mind already knows it should do and not prac- 
tice what it already knows it should not do. 

But then comes the question: Why do we intend to do and actually do 
what we already know we should not do? This question cannot be answered 
by reason,’ and need not be answered, because, insofar as the mind is innate 
knowledge of the good, it will soon be aware of the evil of evil activities, 
and this awareness will cause them to cease of themselves.° Therefore, we 
can say that it would be better to try to do what the innate knowledge of 
the good knows to be good than to try to check evil tendencies which have 
arisen in the mind. 

And, moreover, that all of us have the innate knowledge of the good 
means, according to Wang, that all of us have the ability to do the good, and 
so he strongly urges us to act naturally and honestly upon what the innate 
knowledge of the good dictates, instead of following the negative course of 





2? Wang Yang-ming, Wang Wen-ch’eng Kung Ch’iian-shu’ (“Collected Works of Wang 
Yang-ming”) (Ching ed., reprint of 1572 ed.), Vol. 26. Hereafter Collected Works. “Ta Hsiieh 
Wen”™ section. (Hereafter, section titles will be cited only in list of Chinese characters follow- 
ing footnotes.—Ed. note). 

3 Instructions, op. cit., top section, p. 367. 

* Ibid., bottom section, p. 486. 

5 Of course, Wang tried to solve this question by dividing the selfish desires from the 
heavenly principles and by thinking that the selfish desices come out of the human body, 
But this thought inclines toward Chu Hsi’s theory that divides the mind from the body, or the 
essence of the mind from the mind itself. Wang’s essential statement consists in the assertion 
of the identity of them. Therefore, Wang’s latest assertion is the extension of the innate knowl- 
edge of the good, instead of advocating the maintenance of heavenly principle and ridding 
oneself of selfish desires. 

6 Instructions, bottom, p. 454. 
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checking negative tendencies. The question is how intently and faithfully 
we can follow our innate knowledge of the good.’ 

We have observed that the innate knowledge of the good already knows 
what should be done before it acts, but that does not necessarily mean that it 
already knows what may happen as a result.* It does what it thinks it should 
do, not because it is dictated to from the outside, but because of itself. So, in 
order to do the good, the innate knowledge of the good needs no encourage- 
ment or support from the outside; on the contrary, when what should be 
done has not been done, the mind cannot feel calm and delighted and will 
remain unsatisfied. Therefore, we can say that to extend the innate knowledge 
of the good is, after all, nothing but to satisfy the mind by bringing the in- 
nate knowledge of the good into full play.’ And this is the acquisition of 
wisdom. 

So, any concern about other people’s opinions of what we are doing is in 
part an evidence that we are not yet entirely dependent upon the innate 
knowledge of the good. When we come to realize that the only master 
whom we must follow is this innate knowledge of the good,” it will be evi- 
dent that there is no other way than to do faithfully whatever may happen, 
what the innate knowledge of the good commands: if it orders us to go or 
to stop, to live or to die, we must go or stop, live or die.” If the world says 
that we are insane in doing so, we can accept its censure and be at ease,” 
because there is, as stated above, no other road for us to take. 

However complicated and varied the events and phenomena in the world 
may be, we can manage them by this innate knowledge of the good, and at 
the same time we must say that, because of the very fact that they are com- 
plicated and varied, we must rely upon this innate knowledge of the good, 
knowing it to be our only directing power. Wang regards this innate knowl- 
edge of the good as the rudder of a boat: holding it in our hands in times 
of tempest or in prospect of shoals we need not be afraid of anything.’ To 
follow this innate knowledge of the good is, according to Wang, the way 
which has been carried down from remote antiquity and will be transmitted 
to posterity." This Way is the great “Head” for learning, and by following 
it we find it easy to do the good spontaneously and sincerely. 

This doctrine of Wang consists of two ideas: on the one hand, it says that 





7 Ibid., bottom, p. 463. 
®It means only that it knows what it should do at the present moment in the present 
situation. Ibid., bottom, p. 473. 
® Ibid., middle, p. 427. 10 [bid., bottom, p. 468. 
11 Ibid., middle, p. 427. 12 Ibid., middle, pp. 435, 436. 
18 Collected Works, Vol. 62 See also Vol. 33.° 
14 Instructions, bottom, p. 455. 
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all of us have the innate knowledge of the good (we know what we should 
do or should not do), and, on the other, it asserts that all of us have enough 
ability to do what we know we should do. But do we really know what is 
good and what is evil? And can we really do what we know we should do? 
Wang did not approve of anybody who doubted this kind of knowledge and 
this ability. 

That everybody has the innate knowledge of the good means that the 
mind of a sage is not different from that of an ordinary or even an ignorant 
man. Since this innate knowledge of the good is called “sageliness,” there 
is a sage living within everyone. No one can say in this respect, “This is not 
the case with me,” because this apparently humble attitude means, rather, 
one’s arrogance in wishing to learn and live differently from the sage.” 

Everybody has the innate knowledge of the good, and one becomes either 
a sage or an ordinary person depending on whether one extends this innate 
knowledge of the good or not. Since actually there are sages and ordinary 
persons, can we not say that there are two groups of men, those who can 
extend this innate knowledge of the good and those who cannot? If this is 
true, then can we not say that, even if everybody has the innate knowledge 
of the good, not everybody has the ability to follow it? (It is an infirmity of 
human nature that we should not always be able to do what we think we 
should do, or refrain from doing what we think we should not do.) Con- 
cerning this point, Wang, admitting the difficulty of extending the innate 
knowledge of the good, says that to know is easy but to act is difficult."® And 
he also says that a man who extends the innate knowledge of the good 
easily and naturally is a sage, a man who extends it with effort is a wise man, 
and a man who cannot extend it is a stupid man.” 

But, if there are really those who cannot extend it, Wang’s doctrine of 
extending the innate knowledge of the good cannot be said to be easy to put 
into practice sincerely, because it is impossible for some persons. Therefore, 
the claim of his doctrine that it can be easily practiced by a sincere heart 
can be maintained only if it is admitted that anyone who really extends the 
innate knowledge of the good can become a sage. Wang says that a man 
cannot extend the innate knowledge of the good because he does not resolve 
to extend it and that anybody can really extend it if he resolves to do so, 
because the extension of the innate knowledge of the good is possible, not by 
getting something additional from the outside, but by its own force.” There- 
fore, since the extension of the innate knowledge of the good is possible 





18 Ibid., bottom, p. 454. 16 Ibid., bottom, p. 487. 
1 Collected Works, Vol. 8.” 18 Instructions, top, p. 378. 
19 Ibid., middle, p. 406. 
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only because of the very nature of the innate knowledge of the good itself, 
those who extend it with effort are the same as those who extend it easily 
and naturally. 

Nevertheless, if the extension of the innate knowledge of the good is ac- 
tually checked in some cases, we still have doubt about the possibility of its 
extension. Wang, answering this doubt, says that everybody can extend the 
innate knowledge of the good as soon as he realizes he has it, and that every- 
body is already extending it, because, as Mencius once said, there exists in 
human nature the innate knowledge of the good and the innate ability to 
extend; for example, even children know to love their parents and to 
respect their elders.” And we can say that we have the innate knowledge of 
the good and the ability to extend it only because we are actually extending 
it. In other words, everybody has the innate knowledge of the good and the 
ability to extend it simply because there are in fact affections between par- 
ents and children, differentiations of functions between husbands and wives, 
order between elders and young men, righteousness between sovereigns and 
subjects, and truthfulness among friends. 

Does this not mean that we need no effort to extend the innate knowl- 
edge of the good? Wang does not think so. To him, all of us have the in- 
nate knowledge of the good, but not all extend it. Whether one becomes a 
sage Or an ordinary person depends upon his extension of the innate knowl- 
edge of the good, and, since learning is a form of extension, Wang strongly 
urges us to pursue it. This being the case, the assertion that we have the 
ability to extend the innate knowledge of the good simply because we are 
actually extending it must be corrected, for learning as an extension is 
urged because the innate knowledge of the good is not being extended. At 
the same time, the extension of the innate knowledge of the good is not 
possible without its being at the same time actually extended.” If so, this 
means that everybody is extending and not extending the innate knowledge 
of the good. How can this dilemma be resolved? 

Wang’s answer is this: Everybody exerts the innate knowledge of the 
good, but only to a certain degree. Even a sage does not extend it perfectly.” 
Therefore, the difference between a sage and an ordinary man consists in 
the fact that the former extends the innate knowledge of the good in a 
greater degree than the latter. It is not that the former extends the innate 
knowledge of the good while the latter does not.” 





20 Ibid., bottom, p. 487. 

*1 That is, the possibility is inconceivable without actuality or ability. 

22 Collected Works, Vol. 6.2 

*8 The difference in quality is nothing but the difference in quantity or degree. 
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Now, if even a sage cannot extend the innate knowledge of the good per- 
fectly, its perfect extension must be impossible for anybody. We can even 
say that the innate knowledge of the good transcends everybody’s mind, 
that is, nobody has this innate knowledge. According to Wang, when a man 
knows something perfectly, he naturally practices it, and it is a proof of his 
imperfect knowledge if he cannot (or does not) practice it perfectly.” 

Wang asserts that knowledge and practice are not different in nature from 
each other. They are two aspects of the same thing, namely, life. Knowledge 
is the purpose and beginning of practice, while practice is the effort and 
accomplishment of knowledge.” This still suggests, of course, that the two 
are separable, one preceding the other. So, it would be better to say that 
knowledge is a clear and distinct discernment of practice, while practice is a 
sincere and vivid attitude of knowledge.” Knowledge is always involved in 
practice, and practice in knowledge;” knowledge that does not involve prac. 
tice is not real knowledge, and practice not based upon knowledge is not real 


practice. This means that the innate knowledge of the good that is not ex- | 


tended is not really the innate knowledge of the good and that practice that 
does not extend the innate knowledge of the good is not real practice.” 
It also means that it is innate knowledge of the good that knows the ability 
to exert it, and that it is the real ability that can extend the innate knowl- 
edge of the good.” 

However, if the fact that nobody can extend the innate knowledge of the 
good perfectly means that nobody has the innate knowledge of the good, then 
a clue for learning is lost and the effort to extend the innate knowledge of 
the good becomes impossible. Then, must it be thought that the problem as 
to whether we have the innate knowledge of the good or not is nothing but 
the problem as to whether the degree of clearness and distinctness of out 
innate knowledge of the good is great or not? For example, some mirrors 
reflect things clearly and distinctly, and others reflect things only dimly, but 
all of them are mirrors because they all reflect objects. Similarly, we all 
have the innate knowledge of the good, but its degree of clearness and dis 
tinctness is different with each man, and those who have a clearer and more 
distinct innate knowledge of the good are called sages, while an ignorant 





24 Instructions, middle, p. 392. 

25 [bid., top, p. 347. 

26 Ibid., middle, p. 391. 

27 Susumu Yoshimura,” Wang Hsiieh Ti Kang* (“The Essentials of Wang’s Doctrine”) 
(Kyoto: Kawakatsu Kohod6, 1861), top section, p. 31. 

28 Collected Works, Vol. 27.* 

2° Instructions, middle, p. 423. Wang’s opinion is founded upon the fact that, as far as we 
take the view that our life has unity or oneness, we cannot separate mind from body. See ibid, 
bottom, p. 452. 
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man’s innate knowledge of the good is less clear and distinct.” If so, the 
effort to extend it is not only practical effort to put it into action, but is, or 
must be, rather, intellectual effort, prior to such practical effort, to cultivate 
the innate knowledge of the good and to make it clearer and more distinct.” 

But even if—and the more, because—we take the effort to extend the 
innate knowledge of the good to be this intellectual effort, we must say that 
even a sage does not have a perfect innate knowledge of the good, because, 
even he does not extend it perfectly, so that the effort to extend it is required 
of him. But, since the innate knowledge of the good is, according to Wang, 
perfectly and absolutely good, it must be maintained that the statement that 
nobody has a perfectly clear innate knowledge of the good means also that 
nobody has the innate knowledge of the good. Therefore, if we think of the 
matter from the point of view of the effort, whether practical or intellectual, 
we must say that nobody perfectly extends the innate knowledge of the good 
and that, therefore, nobody has it. 

Accordingly, the relation between the nature of the innate knowledge of 
the good and the effort to extend it is such that, if the effort is thought of 
from the point of view of the nature of the innate knowledge of the good, 
everybody has the innate knowledge of the good and extends it in some 
degree, while, if, on the contrary, the nature of the innate knowledge of the 
good is regarded from the point of view of the effort, nobody perfectly ex- 
tends it and, therefore, nobody has it. Consequently, we must say that the 
innate knowledge of the good is inherent in everybody and at the same 
time that none of us has it. It transcends all of us. 

The following passage of dialogue shows this point clearly: 

One day when Wang Ju-chih* returned from an outing, the Master asked him, 
“What did you see?” He answered, “I saw that all the people on the streets were 
sages.” Then the Master said, “If you saw that all the people on the streets were sages, 
then they themselves must have seen you were a sage.” On another day, Tung Lo- 
shih* returned from rambling about. When he saw his Master, he said, “Today I saw 
a strange thing.” The Master asked, “What was it?” He answered, “I saw that all the 


people on the streets were sages.” The Master said, “This is a commonplace thing. 
Why should it be considered strange?”®? 


This passage seems to mean that, seeing that Wang Ju-chih, regarding the 
effort from the point of view of the nature of the innate knowledge of the 
good, thinks that everybody has the innate knowledge of the good and ac- 
tually extends it, the Master asked him, “Do you actually extend the innate 
knowledge of the good perfectly?” Seeing, on the other hand, that Tung, re- 


°° It is an infirmity of human nature to mistake the good for the evil, the evil for the good. 
51 Instructions, bottom, p. 473. 


82 Ibid., bottom, p. 481. 
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garding the nature of the innate knowledge of the good from the point of 
view of the effort, worries himself to find a clue for learning, the Master 
relieves his worry by saying that everybody has the innate knowledge of the 
good and is extending it. 

Historically, Wang Yang-ming’s view that everybody has the innate 
knowledge of the good was set over against the views of the Confucian schol- 
ars of his time, who, neglecting to endeavor to extend the innate knowledge 
of the good, tried in vain to find the principle outside of the mind. His asser- 
tion that nobody has the innate knowledge of the good, on the other hand, 
was set over against the ideas of the Zen Buddhists of his time, who believed 
that they already had great wisdom and who, renouncing the world, aban- 
doned ethical effort in the world. 

Once Chu Hsi’ (1130-1200), in explaining the hidden intelligence in 
our mind, said that benevolence comes out of wisdom, just as spring comes 
out of winter. Brotherly love, hatred of injustice, and respect for propriety 
severally operate as functions of our mind, but, since wisdom has nothing to 
do other than to discern the good and evil of the love, hate, and respect 
occurring in our mind, it is a characteristic of wisdom that it is hidden within 
our mind. And, while love, hate, and respect are all one-sided functions of 
our mind, wisdom has a two-sided function, i.e., to approve of the good ac- 
tions of our mind and to disapprove of the evil ones, knowing good ones 
from evil ones before they actually arise. Chu Hsi believed that the ultimate 
function of wisdom is to originate all things. And he still held that the 
fact that the excellent virtue of our mind, which, being empty (or unob- 
structed), contains many reasons and, being spiritual, acts upon everything 
and every phenomenon,” is possible only because of this hidden wisdom of 
our mind. Therefore, he said that this wisdom is the Master of our mind, 
the supreme Manager of many reasons, and Ruler of all things.” Wang 
Yang-ming accepted Chu Hsi’s doctrine, and developed his own theory upon 
it.” But, according to Chu Hsi, in order to unfold and develop this hidden 
wisdom, what is indispensable is the effort to search for specific principles in 
individual things, as well as the effort of piety to awaken the mind and to 
make it alive.” 

To this, Wang Yang-ming comments as follows: 


What does it mean to search for specific principles in individual things? If it means 
to investigate the principle of every thing, even a leaf and a blade of grass, then we 





88 Chu Hsi Wen Chi® (“Collected Works of Chu Hsi”), Vol. 58.” 

* Chu Hsi, Te Hstieh Chang Chi” (“Commentary on the Great Learning”). 
®5 Chu Hsi, Ta Hsieh Huo Wen*™ (“Questions on the Great Learning’). 

56 Instructions, top, p. 349. 87 “Questions on the Great Learning.” 
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must say that this kind of search has nothing to do with the moral and ethical attitude 
of finding out what we should do or should not do, because its field of activity is out- 
side the realm of ethics. The search for the principles of things must be a search for 
the principle of our minds, and it must be to know what are the benevolence and 
righteousness of our minds, by which we can practice benevolent and righteous ac- 
tions.** The opinion that we can search for principles in other ways than this forces us 
to divorce the mind from principle and piety from research and to intend to know 
what even a sage did not know and could not know.” Therefore, we must recognize 
that there is no principle outside our minds and that there is no way for any search for 
principles except by the extension of the innate knowledge of the good. Then, to 
investigate things does not mean to search for the principle of everything, but, rather, 
to correct things which exist in our minds, in our wills, and in our intellects,“ that is 
to say, to correct our mental activities and to rectify things which our minds intend 
to do or have actually done. In a word, it means to make our inner being sincere and 
pure. And, since there exists nothing outside our minds and since to correct the 
things of our minds directly means to do good and never to perform evil actions, the 
investigation of these things is nothing but the extension of the innate knowledge of 
the good. 

According to Chu Hsi, however, this mind of ours is actually one of many 
things in the universe, although, as already mentioned, it is empty and 
spiritual and accordingly contains many principles, and acts upon every- 
thing. But, since its spiritual workings are caused, so to speak, passively by 
responding to things and events, we cannot say that there exists nothing ex- 
cept our mind.” Furthermore, according to Chu Hsi, to search for the prin- 
ciples of many things outside of our mind means to recognize in each thing 
the Soul of the universe, which gives life to everything, and at the same 
time such research into natural, physical matters gives us a chance or a clue 
for recognizing and arousing the essence of our own mind—for even our 
mind is essentially one with the universe, and the principle of, say, a tree is 
the same principle as that of our mind, so that there is one Principle in the 
universe. Therefore, if we try to discover the principle only in our mind, 
leaving out the search into physical matters, we shall be likely, forgetting 
the littleness of our existence in the universe, to be arrogant, haughty, and 
disorderly. Recognition and enlightenment of the true nature of our mind 
are possible only by investigating the natural things in the universe and 
tevering their greatness and depth. 

According to Wang Yang-ming, however, mankind is the Soul of the 
universe, and the essence of our mind is the unity of all things in the uni- 





38 Instructions, middle, p. 396. 
8° Ibid., middle, p. 405. 

“| [bid., middle, p. 397. 

4 Ibid., Vol. 70.7 

“ Chu Hsi Yu Lei* (“Classified Conversations of Chu Hsi”), Vol. 124. 


4° Tbid., middle, p. 431. 
42 “Collected Works of Chu Hsi,” Vol. 58.* 
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verse.” To regard our mind as one of many things in the universe is to di- 
vorce the self from others, and to make this great and wide mind small and 
narrow.” To extend the innate knowledge of the good of this mind of ours 
does not mean at all to act in a disorderly manner following our private and 
selfish desires; it means, rather, to extend benevolence, which is the unity 
of all things in the universe. The search for the principles of things outside 
of the mind means to put our mind in opposition to other things, making it 
smaller. In that case, we could by no means hope to acquire the satisfaction 
of the mind, however much intellectual knowledge we may accumulate, and 
it would be impossible for us to practice benevolence; i.e., to achieve the 
good regulation of the family, orderly government, and world peace. Who- 
ever, thus separating knowledge from practice, is engaged in trivial research 
regarding things outside of the mind does not recognize that the mind em- 
bodies the principles of things and that there is no way of learning except 
that of bringing to light (or revealing) the excellent virtue of the mind 
and loving people by means of the extension of the innate knowledge of the 


But what Chu Hsi asserts is that this attitude cannot exhaust the Way, 
because, though it can be conceded that our ethical effort is nothing but the 
revealing of the principle of our mind, yet there must be for the extension 
of the innate knowledge of the good political and economical institutions, 
educational systems, and religious rituals. Since the innate knowledge of the 
good is not empirical but inborn, the way of its extension may be said to 
be simple and easy.“ (This is possible by turning our attention to the recog. 
nition of our own mind.) But, just because of the very fact that it is innate, 
the practical extension of the innate knowledge of the good cannot be 
achieved solely by itself. For its satisfactory and general extension there must 
be careful examination of things by experience, i.e., by scientific and histoti- 
cal research into physical and social matters, as, for example, a study of cere 
monial institutions.” Without this kind of intellectual knowledge about 
Nature and society, the effort to extend the innate knowledge of the good 
for the purpose of acting with benevolence, which is the unity of the uni 
verse, will surely prove to be in vain, for practice in politics is not a matter 
only for our heart, but what is most important is how far our benevolent 





45 Instructions, middle, p. 435. 46 Collected Works, Vol. 26.™ 

47 Ibid. 

48 Instructions, middle, p. 406. 
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heart can be efficacious when it puts its benevolent intentions into practice 
socially.” 

But, according to Wang Yang-ming, to accept the fact that the innate 
knowledge of the good is not empirical but inborn does not mean or involve 
the denial of experience.” On the contrary, experiences are possible only be- 
cause of the innate knowledge of the good and, furthermore, they can be- 
come efficacious only when they are led by this knowledge. We can obtain 
technical knowledge and ability by extending the innate knowledge of the 
good, but, when such knowledge and ability are not led by the innate know!- 
edge of the good, they become vain and harmful. So, we must know that 
what is most important is not the acquisition of these things but the satis- 
faction of our mind. This is the reason we must declare that the extension of 
the innate knowledge of the good is the head of learning, and, therefore, 
that to search for knowledge outside of our mind is wrong, and that all the 
ways of learning except that of the extension of the innate knowledge of 
the good are erroneous.” 

Now, on the other hand, Wang Yang-ming speaks well of those Buddhists 
who study the mind, its nature and order, and who value highly the 
spiritual awakening and satisfaction of the mind, while there are many who 
are engaged in trivial knowledge, philological and literal learning.” But 
he asserts that the defect of the Buddhists lies in their looking for the prin- 
ciple of the mind without searching for that of other things.” It is true 
that there exists nothing outside of our mind, but it is also true that there 
can be no mind if no other things exist, because this innate knowledge of 
the good is nothing but the sincere will to perform benevolent acts, which 
unite us with the universe, and the revelation of our virtue is nothing but 
the practice of love toward all people by the extension of the innate knowl- 
edge of the good. But the Buddhists speak as if it were possible to study our 
mind without loving the people—this is their error. In other words, it is true 
that the innate knowledge of the good is the great root of the world, but 
only when it is extended will it become the splendid Way of the world.” 
Yet, the Buddhists think that the mind is already the splendid Way of the 
world and, therefore, that they have only to investigate and explain the 
mind, so that they need not worry themselves about their family, the State, 





5 See Masatsugu Kusumoto,"” Shu-kwai-an no ni-i-gyo** (“Two Posthumous Works of 
Chu-hui-an”), in Annual of Philosophy (No. 14), (Fukuoka: Philosophical Society of Kyushu 
University, 1953). 

51 Instructions, middle, p. 425. 

52 Collected Works, Vol. 6.** 

58 Tbid., Vol. 7** 

54 Ibid.** 

55 Tbid., Vol. 8.** 
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and the world, however disorderly these may become. The attitude of these 
Buddhists, who seek only for self-satisfaction, without thinking of the prin- 
ciples of other matters or of ethical orders, falls easily into selfishness. There- 
fore, we can say that the minds of these Buddhists are not the universal mind, 
which does not put itself in opposition to things, but a private, selfish, and 
egocentric mind, which is put in a position relative to things.” In opposi- 
tion to this, what is called the self-satisfaction of Confucianism is the 
satisfaction of the great ego, which makes no distinction between ego and 
non-ego, or between what is inside the mind and what is outside it, and 
which unites all things in the universe. So, the investigation and explana- 
tion of this mind is no other than loving the people, and this mind of the 
great ego is the mind without ego,” the mind with neither an outside nor 
an inside. On the other hand, since the Buddhists emphasize what is inside 
the mind and neglect what is outside, their mind is a smaller and relative 
one and is opposed to things. 

The Buddhists, however, challenge the Confucians as follows: Is the in- 
nate knowledge of the good really the mind without ego? The most genuine 
and basic function of the innate knowledge of the good, which is a clue by 
which we can extend the innate knowledge of the good at first, is, according 
to Wang Yang-ming, piety toward parents and elders. Though the innate 
knowledge of the good is the sincere heart willing to practice benevolence,” 
which unites all things in the universe, it has love which is naturally 
different in degree with each object it loves—it has more love for animals 
than for inanimate things, more love for human beings than for animals, 
and, among human beings, more love for parents, brothers, sisters, husbands, 
and wives, or sovereigns, subjects, and friends, than for strangers, and this is 
not by self-interest but because of the natural function of the innate knowl 
edge of the good.” If so, this natural function of benevolence is (so the 
Buddhists think), after all, based upon ego, although benevolence proceeds 
from love for family and friends and expands to all people in the world and 
to all things in the universe. Such a mind as stands on ego cannot compre- 
hend the essence and truth of the mind. 

But Wang Yang-ming asserts that we have the Way and that it is here 
not merely to look at but to practice. No knowledge is possible if it is sepa- 
rated from practice. Buddhists pretend to realize the Way by the act of 
separation from the family and the State. But the knowledge gained in this 
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way must be very wrong, because the fact that they avoid the family and 
the State and escape from them in order to see the Way naturally presup- 
poses that they are already attached to a certain form of family or State, 
and it is possible only by not being involved in that form when staying in 
it that we should not be worried by it. Buddhists intend to escape from the 
family and the State in order to see the mind which is opposed to, and tran- 
scends, them, thinking that there can be such a mind. If they knew that there 
can be no such mind and that the true mind has no distinction between ego 
and non-ego, between what is inside itself and what is outside, they could 
realize that the Way is not to be looked at but to be put into practice, di- 
rected by the egoless mind. So, what can be said with assurance is that, when 
we are in an order made up of parents and children, we must always 
give our love to them and must return righteousness to the order of sovereign 
and subjects in which we find ourselves.” As this attitude is directly to realize 
the egoless mind and also to exert the innate knowledge of the good, there 
is no other way. In opposition to this, Buddhists imagine that there could be 
mind independent of the principles of things and of ethics. They believe 
that they can see that mind, that they can obtain great wisdom in doing so, 
and they are enjoying themselves, satisfied in the state of Nothing. That is 
their error, because they think that wisdom and the innate knowledge of the 
good can exist other than through the extension of the innate knowledge of 
the good. 

If, as observed above, the fault of Chu Hsi’s disciples consists in their 
thought that they can see the principles of things outside of the mind, and 
the fault of Buddhists lies in their thinking that they can see the mind out- 
side of the principles of things, then Wang Yang-ming’s criticism of both 
schools is the negation of the possibility to see the Way. Why can we not 
see the Way? One reason is that, since the Way is of life, we cannot 
stay at one place, and another is that, though the Way is immanent in our 
life, it also transcends our life. 

The fact that everybody has mind or the innate knowledge of the good 
means that everybody knows what he ought or ought not do. But this mind, 
which makes such ethical judgments, is not only intellectual; it is also emo- 
tional, liking good and hating evil, and this emotional kind of mind is per- 
ceptive of such things as pains and itches.” And just as, feeling an itch on 
the skin, we naturally scratch the itchy part, so the innate knowledge of the 
good is directly the will to love or to hate, and then this will realizes itself 
by producing bodily movements. Therefore, the fact that we have the in- 





61 [bid., bottom, p. 461. 
8 Tbid., bottom, p. 474. 
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nate knowledge of the good does not mean that there is hidden in our minds 
the intellect which apprehends the good and evil of the things we are doing, 
but, rather, that our bodies move according to what the innate knowledge 
of the good orders, which means, in a word, that we are living. We can say 
that, because of the innate knowledge of the good, which is thus the source 
of our lives, our bodies can live.” 

Now, if we human beings are living because of this innate knowledge of 
the good, then this innate knowledge of the good as the principle of all life 
can also be found in trees and grass, birds and animals, even in mountains, 
rivers, and stones. Only because of the innate knowledge of the good can 
heaven be heaven, the earth be the earth,” and thus the innate knowledge 
of the good is the Spirit of the universe and the Life of all things, inces- 
santly growing vividly and interrupted by no means at any moment.” So, 
we should not be satisfied to know the innate knowledge of the good, which 
is moving vividly in accordance with life; it is useless to try to discover the 
innate knowledge of the good when we stand still. The innate knowledge 
of the good presents itself as an evident fact, but, at the same time, so far as 
it is Life itself, we cannot know it fully or adequately.” 

But to assert that the innate knowledge of the good is the source of life 
or Life itself may be to take the attitude of accepting all living things as 
they are and of thinking that there is no evil thing or good thing in actual 
life, everything being recognized merely as a fact. If we take this attitude, 
does it not cause us to be selfish and to do disorderly acts? Once, on the basis 
of this question, Chu Hsi made the criticism that the theory that the mind is 
principle is no other than Kao Tzu’s* doctrine, which readily accepts all 
things as natural.” 

Wang Yang-ming challenges this criticism. As far as the innate knowl- 
edge of the good is the principle of life, certainly its essence may be neither 
good nor evil. But that the living are living, that life continues to be life, 
does not mean that life retains itself in the state of neither good nor evil, but 
that life is always flowing, transcending itself, for, if life stays in the same 
state, it will be corrupted. It was wrong of Kao Tzu to think that the judg- 
ment of ethical value should have nothing to do with life, whose function of 
transcending itself he could not realize.” 





%4 Ibid, top, p. 383. 

85 Ibid., bottom, p. 471. 

% Thid., bottom, p. 468. 
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®8 Instructions, bottom, p. 492. 
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Then is it not true that the view that the real significance of life is in this 
self-transcending power leads again to the error of the Buddhists, who teach 
that there is neither good nor evil in life? On the one hand, Kao Tzu takes 
the view that in life there is neither good nor evil in the sense that there is 
nothing which transcends life, but, on the other hand, Buddhists think that 
the principle of life lies in the fact that life transcends itself—the former 
view is that of Being, and the latter is that of Nothingness. Upon what, then, 
does Wang Yang-ming base his teaching? We can find it in this: that, while 
he approves of the thought of Kao Tzu and of that of the Buddhists, so far 
as the innate knowledge of the good is life, he criticizes both of them be- 
cause they easily fall into a one-sided view of life, and he endeavors to make 
the innate knowledge of the good, the absolutely good, with its own essence 
and functions, the master of our life. He thinks that the true significance of 
our lives lies in the denial of Nothingness.” 

Accordingly, this standpoint regarding the innate knowledge of the good 
is the kind of attitude toward life which suggests that we fall neither into 
disorderly acts nor, absorbed in Nothingness, into improper pleasures. It is 
the view that life transcends human beings and at the same time is imma- 
nent in social life."* And the only way left is to follow life’s movements, 
which are immanent in social life, while at the same time transcending it. 
We should expect, however, that this Way is no longer to be seen or to be 
known, but to be practicec and realized. As a benevolent man takes this 
way to be benevolent and a wise man regards it as wisdom, neither of 
these attitudes can exhaust the whole Way, for each recognizes only one side 
of the Way.’* And the effort to extend the innate knowledge of the good is 
not to try to see or hear what we can neither see nor hear.” It is because 
the innate knowledge of the good has much fear and reverence for Life it- 
self that the innate knowledge of the good as the principle of life can be 
said to be the innate knowledge of the good.” And that the innate know!- 
edge of the good has much fear and reverence does not mean that we are to 
stay in this state of fear and reverence but that our existence is moved and 
carried along in accordance with the revelation of the innate knowledge 
of the good. In this respect, the innate knowledge of the good has neither 


1 [bid., middle, p. 420. 


72.On the one hand, Wang says that the essence of our mind is neither good nor evil, and, 
on the other hand, that it is absolutely good. On these statements, Masatsugu Kusumoto asserts 
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(“The Spirit of Wang Yang-ming’s Doctrine”) , Tetsugaku Zasshi," 711 (1950), 63. 
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knowledge nor ignorance, and the Way can be seen only in the sense that 
the wind can be caught and a shadow can be picked up.” 

After all, the effort to extend the innate knowledge of the good is the ef- 
fort to return to the essence of our mind,” and that is the effort to make the 
innate knowledge of the good manifest, which is only to accept, making 
nothing of the ego, persons, birds, animals, grass, and trees as they really 
are. This making nothing of the ego does not mean falling into Nothingness, 
and accepting things in that way does not mean being involved with them 
or being carried away by them. Both the ego and things are corrected by the 
innate knowledge of the good, which reveals itself clearly. 

Then, should it be said that such an effort is, after all, an effort which 
makes us too busy and drives us away from the tranquillity of mind, in which 
truth can be contemplated with understanding? Wang Yang-ming does 
not think in that way. If the innate knowledge of the good is the knowledge 
of the small ego of the mind, which is always opposed to things, then to 
endeavor to extend this knowledge will make us too busy—we shall be 
driven away with busy thoughts and acts. But Wang Yang-ming asserts 
that, since the innate knowledge of the good makes our small mind void and 
empty, and the empty mind is the mind without ego, there is nothing which 
the small ego should know and practice. If there were anything which the 
ego is to know and practice, the ego would surely become arrogant by this 
knowledge and practice, however good and praiseworthy they may be. But 
to know and practice in accordance with the innate knowledge of the good 
is the way of humility.” This is the appropriate attitude for the egoless mind 
to take, and, therefore, when we know and practice something in this way, 
knowledge and practice belong to the innate knowledge of the good, which 
has nothing to do with the ego, and is egoless. This observation makes us 
understand what Wang Yang-ming said of the mind of a mad person who 
behaves according to what the true ego wills.” 

Nevertheless, seeing that the innate knowledge of the good always te- 
flects, comprehends, practices, and acts, should it be said that the vivid reve- 
lation of the innate knowledge of the good is inclined to activity rather than 
to tranquillity? According to Wang Yang-ming, the revelation of the innate 
knowledge of the good is nothing but what the way of change (7) means, 
ie., activity in tranquillity, tranquillity in activity.” Of course, we sometimes 
find only activity or tranquillity, but these are caused only by chance.” It must 





76 Ibid., bottom, p. 473. 80 Ibid., bottom, p. 481. 
7 Collected Works, Vol. 7.°™ 81 Ibid., middle, p. 417. 
78 Masatsugu Kusumoto, op. cit., p. 62. 82 Ibid., top, p. 378. 


79 Instructions, bottom, p. 492. 
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be conceded that there are occasions of the expansion of the innate 
knowledge of the good and occasions of its contraction (just as there are 
four seasons in a year) and that the sensations and feelings which the in- 
nate knowledge of the good has when it comes into contact with events are, 
of course, called the activities of the innate knowledge of the good, while 
the calmness in which the innate knowledge of the good remains when not 
in contact with events is called its tranquillity.” But the original tranquillity 
which the innate knowledge of the good has does not increase at all even if 
the innate knowledge of the good comes into contact with events, and the 
function of the innate knowledge of the good itself does not decrease at all 
even if there is no event. In other words, the “what has not yet happened” 
of the innate knowledge of the good can be found in the “what has already 
happened,” and, conversely, the “what has already happened” is found in 
the “what has not yet happened.” Moreover, there is no “what has not yet 
happened” of the innate knowledge of the good except “what has already 
happened” to it, and vice versa. Though the innate knowledge of the good 
has times of tranquillity and activity by chance, the innate knowledge of the 
good finds itself always settled, in times of both tranquillity and activity, 
and, therefore, we cannot divide its essence and function into tranquillity 
and activity. 

Accordingly, the effort to extend the innate knowledge of the good must 
be a constant and incessant effort through tranquillity and activity, follow- 
ing the movements of the innate knowledge of the good. If we move when 
the innate knowledge of the good is in the state of tranquillity, we shall be 
wrong, violating the essence of the innate knowledge of the good, and, if we 
remain motionless at the time of its activity, we shall be just as wrong, be- 
cause we shall be ignoring the function of the innate knowledge of the 
good.” And so, the way of extending the innate knowledge of the good, 
which is to make us servants of the innate knowledge of the good, our mas- 
ter, and to make its essence and function complete and splendid, is the natu- 
tal way to follow, and it is to be carried on by the following of the innate 
knowledge of the good both in tranquillity and in activity. Therefore, it is a 
delightful way of learning” and living both in tranquillity and in activity, 
which is easy for us to take into our sincere heart, just like going on an even 
road.” “The Way is thus simple and easy!”™ was the teaching which Wang 
Yang-ming came to acquire through his stormy life, full of many difficulties, 
and which he never tired of teaching ardently to his disciples. 





88 Tbid., bottom, p. 469. 86 Instructions, middle, p. 423. 
% Ibid., middle, p. 417. 87 Collected Works, Vol. 8.*° 
85 Collected Works, Vol. 5." 88 Tbid., Vol. 6.*” 
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HARSH NARAIN 


| Finding an English Equivalent 


rr ”? 
for Guna 


GUNA IS RECOGNIZED as an ontological category by Sanskrit 
grammarians, physicians, Naiyayikas, and one branch of Jainas, to men- 
tion only older schools. Sarnkhyas are no less old a school, but their 
“guna” bears a radically different meaning. It is almost synonymous with the 
category “dravya” (substance) postulated by the aforesaid three schools.’ It 
is difficult to say by which of these four schools, precisely, the term “guna” 
was originally introduced in its categorial acceptation. 

It is an almost established practice to translate “guna” as “quality.” The 
term is sometimes translated as “attribute” as well. Recently, Dr. Karl H. 
Potter has, on more than one occasion, called in question the translation of 
“guna” as “quality” and has proposed that it be translated alternatively as 
“trope,” “abstract particular,” or “particular character,” the words being 
given in order of preference.” In a rejoinder to Potter, Dr. D. M. Datta has 
taken pains to defend the translation of “guna” as “quality.”* I do not find 
myself in complete agreement with either of the controversialists. I shall try 
to present my own point of view in this paper after considering the main 
arguments between them. I consider the issues raised by them worthy of 
serious thought. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that the controversy between the two 
scholars is not merely of a linguistic character. It has to do much more with 





1See Samkhya-Darfanam, A’ubodha Vidyabhisana and Nityabodha Vidyaratna, eds. (3rd 
ed., Calcutta: Vacaspatya Press, 1936), 1.61, with Vijnanabhiksu’s commentary available in the 
same publication, and VI.39. 

2See Karl H. Potter, “Are the VaiSesika ‘Gunas’ Qualities?” and review of Daniel H. H. 
Ingalls, Materials for the Study of Navya-nyaya Logic, Philosophy East and West, IV, No. 3 
(October, 1954), 259-264 and 271-273; “More on the Unrepeatability of Gunas,” ibid., VII, 
Nos. 1-2 (April-July, 1957), 57-60; and The Padarthatattvanirapanam of Raghunatha 
Siromani, Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, Vol. XVII (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957), p. 13. 

3 See D. M. Datta, “The Interpretation of Vaisesika Categories,” The Philosophical Quar- 
terly, XXVIII, No. 4 (January, 1956), 217-225. 
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having a correct idea of the Naiyayika’s guna than with simply turning the 
pages of the dictionary to find an appropriate English equivalent for the 
term—which, of course, does not apply to either Datta or Potter. 

In the West, there are two senses in which the term “universal” is used. 
There are such universals as “man,” on the one hand, and qualities and rela- 
tions such as “red” and “to the left of,” respectively, on the other. This is 
not the occasion to expand upon this distinction. Those interested in the topic 
are referred to Aaron’s paper entitled “Two Senses of the Word Universal.” 
Potter purports to hold that the Naiyayika does not envisage such a distinc- 
tion and that his guna is, unlike the Westerner’s “quality,” a particular. “A 
‘quality,’ to a Western reader, is a repeatable characteristic, such as the color 
blue. Lots of things can share the color blue at the same time, and we say 
they have the same quality. Gunas, though, are not repeatable; they are par- 
ticular characteristics of particular things.” 

Elsewhere he says, “a single guna is . . . an unrepeatable entity, an entity 
related to exactly one object and no more.” 

In support of this view of guna, he quotes from a well-known Nyaya text’ 
and also tries to demonstrate that the repeatability theory of gumas is contra- 
dictory to the general position of the Naiyayika. Datta questions neither the 
quotation nor the demonstration. Instead, he puts forward certain considera- 
tions to rebut the unrepeatability theory of gumnas. 

Now, the relevant issues that are brought into focus by the controversy, 
directly or indirectly, are: 

(1) Whether the Westerner’s “quality” is a repeatable character. 

(2) Whether the Naiyayika’s “guna” is an unrepeatable character. 

(3) Whether the Naiyayika’s view in question is shared by other Indian 
schools. 

(4) If the reply to (3) above is in the negative, whether the Naiyayika’s 
“guna” should be translated differently from the “guna” of the other schools. 

(5) Which, if either, of the repeatability and unrepeatability theories of 
gunas is fatal to the Naiyayika’s postulation of gunatva (guma-ness) as a 
universal (saémanya ot jati). 

(6) Whether the unrepeatability theory of gunas involves overlapping 
between the notions of guna and vifesa (differential). 

(7) Considering the information yielded by the above six issues, what 
can be the nearest English equivalent for the term “guna”? 
*See Mind, New Series, XLVIII, No. 190 (April, 1939), 168-185. 
5 Potter, The Padarthatattvaniripanam of Raghunatha Siromayi, p. 13. 
® Potter, “Are the Vaisesika ‘Gugas’ Qualities?,” p. 259. 


7 Visvanatha, Nydyasiddhantamuktavli, Atmaram Narayan Jere, ed. (3rd ed., Bombay: 
Nirnaya Sagar Press, 1933), p. 445. 
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I take up the above issues one by one serially and state my own position in 
regard to them. 

(1) I am afraid Potter’s statement of the Western conception of “qual- 
ity” misses an important qualification. Predominantly held as it still is in 
the West, the repeatability or “identity” theory of qualities has of late met 
with stout opposition at the hands of the unrepeatability or “resemblance” 
theory of qualities advocated by Stout, Jones, and certain others.” There is 
reason to believe that even Aristotle inclines, if at all, to the unrepeatability 
theory of qualities.” 

I am not aware of any suggestion, however, that the rival theorists on 
quality should have their own names of the category. 

(2) Potter’s reply to this is rightly in the affirmative. The Nydya text 
cited by him should settle the issue once for all. 

(3) Neither Potter nor Datta raises this next question. I think it is quite 
germane to our inquiry. In the text cited by Potter, the repeatability theory 
of gunas (or, rather, blue-color) has been put into the mouth of an objector, 
which gives the impression that it did exist in India. It is far from easy to 
guess who could have been the upholders of the theory. However, I find that 
the issue between the repeatability and the unrepeatability theories of gunas 
was a living one in the age of Patajfijali, the great commentator of Panini, 
who very ably poses it without, however, taking sides. 

Patafijali discusses the question whether such a guna as white-color is one 
or many, in the context of the question whether it is dravya (substance) or 
jati (class) or guna that has degrees or gradations, to which his reply is that 
it is guna that has degrees.” 





8 See G. F. Stout, “The Nature of Universals and Propositions,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy, X, 1921-1922, cited by G. E. Moore in his contribution to the symposium on “Are 
the Characteristics of Particular Things Universal or Particular?,” in Aristotelian Society 
Supplementary Volume III, entitled Relativity, Logic and Metaphysics (London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1923), p. 95; Stout’s contribution to the symposium, ibid., pp. 114-122; J. R. Jones, 
“Are the Qualities of Particular Things Universal or Particular?,” The Philosophical Review, 
VIII, No. 2 (March, 1949), 152-170; “Characters and Resemblances,” sbid., LX, No. 4 
(October, 1951), 551-562. For others, see R. I. Aaron, The Theory of Universals (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1952), p. 10, note 1. 

®See discussion of Aristotle’s position by Aaron, sbid.; Jones, op. cit.; and W. D. Ross, 
Aristotle (Sth ed., London: Methuen & Co., 1949), p. 25, note. The treatment of quality by 
Plato, in a way the father of the category, such as in his Theaetetus 182a-b, in B. Jowett, trans., 
The Dialogues of Plato (4th ed., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953), Vol. Ill, p. 282, is too 
imorphous and cavalier to suggest his position. 

1° Gunasya caiva prakarso, na dravyasya. Patanjali, Papiniya-Vyakarana-Mababbasyam, 
Vol. IV, Bhargava Sastri Josi, ed. (Bombay: Nirnaya Sagar Press, 1942), p. 376. Cp. “No sub- 
stance, it seems, has degrees or admits of a more or less.” Aristotle, The Categories, incorporated 
in the Organon, Harold P. Cooke, trans. (London: William Heineman Ltd., and Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1949), p. 31. Also, “Qualities admit of degrees.” (Ibid., p. 75). 
The problem of degrees vis-a-vis dravya and guna on the one hand, and substance and quality, 
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{An objector asks,} Is white-color one or many? [The author poses a counter. 
question,} What do you mean? [The objector replies,} If one, it cannot admit of 
degrees (or shades), for it cannot shade into itself. If many, we ought to compare 
only similar gumas—there can be no comparison of black with white. 


{The author offers a suggestion,} Let white-color be one, but complex. [The ob- 
jector asks,} What sort of complexity do you mean? [The author replies,} That relat. 
ing to littleness and greatness. 


{The author offers an alternative suggestion,} Or, let it be one but simple. [The 
objector rejoins,} Have I not said, “It cannot admit of degrees (or shades); for it 
cannot shade into itself”? [The author replies,} It is possible for degrees to subsist 
on account of its being obscured by another guna. 


{The author offers a third suggestion,} Or, let it be many. [The objector rejoins] 
Have I not said, “We ought to compare only similar gunas—there can be no com- 
parison of black with white”? [The author's reply is,} It is not necessary to do so, 
Only between similar gunas does rivalry exist. There is no rivalry between “rich” and 
“beautiful.”™ 


Thus, it is evident that Patafijali pointedly poses the problem of one and 
many in regard to white-color and offers us three alternative theses without 
committing himself to any. NageSa, a sub-commentator of Patajijali, tries, in 
an independent work, to explain the noncommittal attitude of the latter by 
maintaining that, by referring to the conflicting truths about the same reality, 
Patafijali seeks to show up the unreality of empirical objects.” 

NageSa keeps the problem alive and makes important contributions to it. 
He is categorically of the opinion that gunas such as white-color, etc., are not 
many but one and eternal. The experience of diversity of, say, white-color is 
due to the diversity of its substrata.” 

Thus, there are two rival theories about gunas, even as there are about 
qualities, with this difference, of course, that the unrepeatability theory is the 


dominant note of Indian philosophy, while the repeatability theory is that of 
Western. 


on the other, has been dealt with at length by Patafijali and Aristotle, respectively, and the 
reader cannot fail to notice the striking parallelism between them. 

11 Kim punar ekam Sauklyam, abosvin nana? Kin catah? Yady ekam, prakarso nopapadyate; 
na hi tenaiva tasya prakarso bhavati. Atha nana, samanagunagrahanan kartavyam—suklat keine 
ma bhid iti. 

Astv ekam Sauklyam, tat tu visesavat. Kin krto visesah? Alpatvamahattvakrtah. 

Atha va punar astv ekam nirvisesan ca. Nanu coktam, “Prakarso nopapadyate; na hi tenaive 
tasya prakarso bhavati” iti. Gunantarena pracchadanat prakarso bhavisyati. 

Atha va punar astu nana. Nanu coktam, “Samanagunagrahanan kartavyam—suklat kee 
ma bhut” iti. Na kartavyam. Samanaguna eva spardha bhavati. Na by adhyabhiraipau spardhet. 
Patanijali, op. cit., p. 378. 

12 V aiyakaranasiddhantalaghumanjusa, Madhava Sastri Bhandari, ed. (Benares: Chowkhamha 
Sanskrit Series, 1925), p. 455. 

13 Na canantyam Sukladigunanam, ekatvanityatvasvikarat. Airayabhedaupadhikas tu bbe- 
davyavabarah. Ibid., p. 1125. 
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(4) This being so, Potter’s objection to the translation of “guna” as 
“quality” does not hold good so far as “guna” as conceived by the afore- 
quoted grammarians is concerned. However, the question remains: Is it 
necessary to have a different English term for “guna” as conceived by, say, 
the Naiyayika? I, for one, would reply in the negative. There is no reason 
why we should have a separate English term for “guna” as conceived by the 
Naiyayika when there are no two terms for “guna” and “quality” in Sanskrit 
and English, respectively, to designate the two rival conceptions thereof 

revalent both in India and in the West. 

A “guna,” say white-color, is a fact, phenomenon, or phaneron—what- 
ever you may call it—experienced by all normal persons. That there is such 
a fact is denied by no one. This is enough justification for giving it a common 
name, such as “white-color,” or, more generally, “guna” or “quality.” But, 
at the same time, everybody is at liberty to interpret the fact according to his 
own lights. This gives rise to different theories about the same fact. But the 
different theories by no means abrogate the right to give a common name to 
the fact, be it ever so divergently interpreted. Changing the name of a fact 
on the basis of change in theories about it would be tantamount to inventing 
a new name for “space,” for example, every time there is a new theory about 
it. This practice is bound to create confusion and turn philosophy into a 
babel. 

(5) It is interesting to note that in Potter’s opinion the repeatability, and 
in Datta’s opinion the unrepeatability, theory of gwnas is fatal to the Naiya- 
yika’s postulation of gunatva as a universal (sémanya or jati). I hold that 
Potter is right as against Datta. A universal presupposes the plurality of its 
particulars. Hence, if, say, white-color is just one and unrepeatable, it cannot 
have a universal of its own. It is significant that, according to Durbala, alias 
Krsnamitra, the commentator of NageSa, the latter who, as shown above, is 
a believer in the unity or repeatability of individual gwnas, does not favor 
the Naiyayika’s postulation of gunatva as a universal.” 

I am afraid Datta does not consistently uphold the repeatability theory of 
gunas. Here he unequivocally acknowledges the particularity and plurality 
of single gunas. His words are: “The real point to see is that though ‘a single 
guna’ (like this particular shade of red in the present house), is particular, 
many gunas (e.g., many particular red shades) form a class (e.g., of 
reds).””° 

(6) My reply to this question is in the negative. Vifesa is not merely 

14 Nairmalyadi iti. Etena rupadicaturvinsatisadharanagunatvajatau manabbava iti sicitam. 
Durbala, alias Krsnamitra, Kunjika-Tika on Vaiyakaranasiddhantalaghumanjusa, published with 


the latter, edition cited, p. 455. 
5 Datta, op. cit., p. 224. 
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unrepeatability or individuality, for, in that case, even single motions (kar. 
mans), substances, and inherences (samavayas)—Raghuniatha believes in 
the plurality of inherences—would be identical with vifesa. After all, they, 
too, are unrepeatable and individual, as are gwnas. Unfortunately, this aspect 
of the matter has not been considered by either Datta or Potter. 

(7) Potter rejects the translation of “guna” as “quality” on the solitary 
ground that there is a wide, rather unbridgeable, gulf between the two con- 
cepts. I hope it will be fairly clear from the foregoing considerations that his 
view is not wholly correct. Indeed, he has not been able to make out a case 
against the translation of “guna” as “quality” and for the translation of it 
as “trope,” “abstract particular,” or “particular character,” which he has de- 
signed to focus attention on unrepeatability. 


Il. 


I do not approve of “quality” as the English equivalent for “gwmna,” for 
the following reasons: 

First, such gunas as difference (prthaktva), conjunction (samyoga), dis- 
junction (vibhaga), remoteness (paratva), and proximity (aparatva) the 
Westerner would prefer to class under relation rather than quality. This be- 
ing so, the term “quality” unwarrantably narrows down the scope of “guna,” 

Second, the list of gunas includes quantity, whereas the Western tradition 
is not unanimous in subsuming quantity under quality. In Aristotie and John 
Stuart Mill, quantity is a separate category—a category co-ordinate with 
quality—whereas the tradition of primary and secondary qualities made 
classic by the genius of John Locke” purports to subsume quantity under 
quality. Hence, translating “guna” as “quality” involves a measure of ambi- 
guity as to the scope of the term on this score. 

Third, Locke’s list of primary qualities includes even motion, which is 
assigned a place of its own beside gwna in the list of Vaisesika categories. 

Thus, on one hand, the term “quality” is not applicable to the five rela- 
tions—difference, conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, and proximity— 
finding place in the list of gwnas, and, on the other, either it sometimes does 
not apply to quantity, or, when it does so apply, it comprehends within its 
compass even motion, which is by no means a guna. 

Were it not for these three difficulties in translating “guna” as “quality,” 
“quality” would be admirably fitted for recognition as the English equivalent 
for et g una.” 


16 The distinction of primary and secondary qualities was first suggested by Galileo and 
Descartes. Locke’s primary qualities are: solidity, extension, figure, motion or rest, and number. 
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I, for one, should like to commend the use of the very simple term “attrib- 
ute,” which, as John Stuart Mill has it, covers “quality,” “quantity,” and “re- 
lation,”"’ and which is, for the same reason, the nearest English equivalent 
for “guna,” despite the fact that it is used by philosophers in many other 
senses as well. It is strange that this term has not come in for consideration 
in the controversy. 


7 See John Stuart Mill, System of Logic (London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer, 
1875), Vol. I, p- 69. 
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Comment and Discussion 
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SIMILARITIES AND CONTRASTS BETWEEN 
CHINESE AND GREEK ATTITUDES 


RAPHAEL DEMOS 


Mr. HUMMEL’s perceptive article, “The Art of Social Rela- 
tions in China,” incites me to some comments on the same art as taught and 
practiced by the Greeks. Such a comparison is not inappropriate, since Hum- 
mel himself often quotes phrases from thinkers of other countries, including 
our own. There are striking similarities on the topic in question between the 
Chinese and the Greeks, and perhaps some differences, too. 

Hummel tells us that, for the Chinese, to live at all is to live in relations; 
now, it was the Greeks that first coined the phrase, so common today in the 
West, that man is a social animal. It was a Greek saying that only the gods 
and the beasts could realize their function outside of society; men could ful- 
fill themselves only within the life of the city. In his famous funeral oration, 
Pericles boasted that the Athenians “alone regard a man who takes no in- 
terest in public affairs not as a harmless but as a useless character”; indeed, 
the word “idiot” was used to refer to just this sort of person. So, Socrates, in 
justifying his refusal to disobey the verdict of the Athenian court, even 
though it was unjust, said: “One’s country is more to be valued and higher 
and holier far than mother or father or any ancestor.” 

The Greeks thought of the city in terms of the family, as a relationship 
of intimacy. Aristotle had strong views in favor of limiting the size of the 
city. A city, he said, should not be so large that the voice of the herald could 
not be heard by all its members at once. In general, for the Greeks, a good 
man can develop only in a good society, and a good society is the outgrowth 
of good men. 

But, when the social nature of man is overemphasized, then the value of 
the individual may be lost. Plato was well aware of this danger. In his pic- 
ture of the ideal State, he was just as much concerned to stress the function- 
ing of the individual as that of the citizen; there is the “inner” polis no less 
than the outer one. Socrates, too, taught that the individual should be self-de- 
pendent in belief, the source of his own ideas; hence, Socrates describes him- 
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self as the midwife to his pupils’ beliefs, having no message of his own to 
impart. 

The Chinese conceive of a union of morality with manners. So with the 
Greeks. For Plato, the good is harmony; morality is grace and beauty in 
conduct and character. The idea of harmony and of aesthetic value domi- 
nates Plato’s metaphysics, too; in the Timaeus, he describes the world as 
ruled by proportion. The heavenly bodies have a circular motion because 
such motion is the most beautiful of all. The value of art in the moral edu- 
cation of the young is well brought out in the following passage from 
Plato’s Republic: “Let our artists be those who are gifted to discern the 
true nature of the beautiful and graceful; then will our youth dwell in a 
land of health, amid fair sights and sounds, and receive the good in every- 
thing; and beauty, the effluence of fair works, shall flow into the eye and 
ear, like a health-giving breeze from a purer region, and insensibly draw 
the soul from earliest years into likeness and sympathy with the beauty of 
reason.” 

This quotation combines a reference to beauty, goodness, and truth in one 
statement. Ending as it does with the phrase “beauty of reason,” it shows 
that truth, too, was conceived in aesthetic terms. Philosophy means the love 
of wisdom; the cognitive process is animated by a passion (eros) for truth. 
But I wish now to point out the essential involvement of reason in the 
good—the moral—life. The obligation to be intelligent, to inquire and to 
know, is the highest of all obligations according to the Greek thinkers. That 
the Greeks acknowledged this obligation is evidenced by their notable at- 
tainments its theoretical pursuits, such as philosophy, mathematics, and sci- 
ence. It has been a source of considerable wonder to later generations why 
the Greeks should not have advanced in technology, given their remarkable 
equipment in mathematics and science. No one knows the answer, and we 
can only speculate. They certainly had great regard for their own achieve- 
ments in harnessing the forces of Nature. Thus, in the famous “Ode to Man” 
(in the Antigone of Sophocles), we find man extolled for the fact that he 
“makes his way through the perilous sea . . . ; he ploughs the earth and 
makes it yield food; he snares the birds of the air, tames tribes of savage 
beasts, and traps the creatures of the deep; he shelters himself from frost 
and rain, and devises remedies for sickness.” 

The question is, why, having gone so far, and possessing as they did the 
relevant intellectual weapons, the Greeks did not hunt further? The answer, 
I suggest, lies in the fact that they were interested less in the conquest of 





1 Plato, Republic 401. 
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Nature than in the conquest of human nature. Especially Socrates, heeding 
the Delphic oracle (“Know thyself”), insisted that intelligence should be 
used, above all, for the direction of human life, for the control of the inner 
man. Man should be governed neither by instinct nor by impulse; nor should 
life be haphazard; man should form for himself a clear view of the good, 
of what his nature is, of what his ends are, and proceed accordingly. The 
best life is the intelligently planned life. Not only is wisdom—that is to 
say, knowledge of the good for man—indispensable, it is even sufficient 
for the good life. Never before, and perhaps hardly ever since, has reason 
been awarded such a high place in the conduct of life. “Tell me,” says 
Socrates, putting the question to Protagoras the Sophist, “reveal your opinion 
about knowledge. The rest of the world think that knowledge is a principle 
not of strength, or of rule, or of command. Their notion is that a man’s 
knowledge may be overmastered by anger, or pleasure or pain or passion 
or fear—just as if knowledge were a slave, and might be dragged about 
anyhow. Is that your view, or do you think that knowledge is a commanding 
thing, which cannot be overcome, and will not allow a man, if he only 
knows the difference of good and evil, to do anything which is contrary to 
knowledge, but that wisdom will have strength to help him?” Socrates 
summed up his view in the famous dictum, “Knowledge is virtue, and 
virtue is knowledge”; to know what is good is to do it. 

Jaeger has made the striking statement that the greatest contribution of 
the Greeks to humanity is their image of man. What is that image? It is the 
view of man in which reason controls passion, in which the various parts 
of the soul are harmonized and guided by intelligence. Savagery is the 
abandonment of man to passion and to superstition; civilization reverses this 
situation, placing reason at the helm. Incidentally, the Greeks were 
certainly not ascetics; their wise men did not speak of crushing im- 
pulse. For them, temperance is moderation—control and guidance of 
the wayward nature of man by intelligence, not suppression of it. 

The Athenians were a restless people, always on the move, changing their 
ideas or their polity, colonizing and traveling—forever young in their in- 
satiable curiosity. When Solon visited Egypt, one of the local priests said 
to him: “O Solon, you Hellenes are children and there is not an old man 
among you. In mind you are all young; there is no old opinion handed down 
to you by ancient tradition.”* Thucydides, who knew his Athenians from im- 
mediate and bitter experience, said of them: “They go on working in hard- 
ship and danger all the days of their lives, seldom enjoying their possessions, 





2 Plato, Protagoras 352. 
3 Plato, Timaeus 22. 
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as they are always adding to them. They prefer hardship and activity to 
peace and quiet.”* One may speculate that the fact of Athens being situated 
near the sea was a factor making for such dynamism. The sea is an invita- 
tion to exploration, to mingling with other peoples, to adventure. Through 
their voyages over the sea the Greeks learned that there were ways of life 
other than their own and thus came to criticize their own. 

The Greeks had their festivals, their dances, their music; they enjoyed life. 
Yet, there was also an undercurrent of sadness, even despair; the gods were 
indifferent, sometimes even hostile; adversity and death were recognized as 
part of human existence. Hummel writes that the Chinese do not look at 
life as a tragedy; “There are tragic episodes, but these are absorbed in a 
larger view of things.” The Greeks, likewise, had a cosmic perspective, but 
their outlook on life was tinged with a sense of tragedy. Plato believed that 
the world was created by God for the best; yet, he also held that there was 
brute necessity, an irrational force, which thwarted the Divine purpose. For 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, it was the gods themselves who frustrated human 
hopes. Man was consumed by pride, and it was just that the gods should 
punish him. The tragic evil was in the heart of man. But, on other occasions, 
it seemed to the tragic poets that the gods were themselves unjust and 
irrational. To sum up, in the Greek people we find at once the joy of life 
and the sense of tragedy. Adversity is impending, but, since that is in the 
future, man may meanwhile enjoy the present; or, since the tragic event 
has vanished in the past, tragedy is not at all the whole meaning of life, 
Thus were the Greeks wise in cherishing the wine even though they tasted 
gall, too. 





* Thucydides, Bk. I 70. 
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Review Article 


FREEDOM IS UNIVERSAL 
Paut K. T. Sin 


MorTIMER J. ADLER’S The Idea of Freedom* is a substan- 
tial study of man’s conception of freedom. It deals also in an extensive way 
with the development of human thought on this subject throughout the ages. 
In dealing with this huge project, the author is acquainted with many great 
works and has made use of valuable research material on the principles and 
theories of freedom. He has brought to the Western intellectual world an 
analytical study with which few works in this field can be compared. 

The book centers its discussion on freedom. More than two-thirds of the 
volume is devoted to it. Three aspects of man’s idea of freedom are ex- 
amined: (1) the circumstantial freedom of self-realization; (2) the acquired 
freedom of self-perfection; and (3) the natural freedom of self-determina- 
tion. Adler proposes that (1) circumstantial freedom consists in an indi- 
vidual’s ability to act as he wishes; (2) acquired freedom consists in an 
individual’s ability to live as he ought; (3) natural freedom consists in an 
individual’s ability to determine for himself what he wishes to do or to be- 
come. It is in these ways that, as he puts it, “men are thought to possess free- 
dom” (p. 165). 

Considering the extensiveness of man’s concept of freedom, in volume 
and diversity, we must realize the immense difficulties involved in a work 
such as this. In trying to identify and define the idea of freedom, the author 
has shown an expertness which few scholars possess. 

However, for one from the Asian world, it is essential to point out that 
this book is inadequate in its scope. It describes only the ideas of freedom of 
Western man, not of the human race as a whole. It does not deal with Asia 
at all. In the list of works examined by the author, which contains more than 
600 items, is included only one article concerning the Orient, Hu Shih’s “The 
Modernization of China and Japan: A Comparative Study in Cultural Con- 





* (New York: Doubleday, 1958). Pp. 689. $7.50. 
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flict and A Consideration of Freedom” (p. 656). It is difficult to think that 
any study of human thought would be considered adequate without giving 
attention to Asia, which has about half of the world’s population and com. 
prises one-third of the land surface of the globe. 

In this review, it is impossible to dwell with any degree of adequacy upon 
the idea of freedom visualized in the Asian mind. Suffice it here to make a 
few observations about the basic conceptions of freedom embodied in Chinese 
culture, which is still very much respected in most parts of Asia today. 

In the development of culture, Chinese wisdom has reached its height in 
the realization of a true moral being. Throughout the ages, the Chinese peo- 
ple have been trying to pursue the happiness of human life in terms of com- 
prehensive harmony, which permeates anything and everything. Chinese 
speculation centers on the three essential problems of Nature, man, and 
man’s cultural achievement. The creativity of Nature is linked up with the 
dignity of man through the development of culture. In the very process of 
living in concord with Nature, man has to exert all the potency of his mind 
to the development of his personality or his true self. 

If we first consider the Confucian school, we find that “being one’s true 
self” is of primary concern. The Doctrine of the Mean deals essentially with 
the free development of man’s moral and intellectual nature that constitutes 
his very essence. “Being true to oneself is the law of God. To try to be true to 
oneself is the law of man.” “ 
without effort, hits upon what is right, and, without thinking, understands 
what he wants to know, whose life is easily and naturally in harmony with 
the moral law. Such a one is what we call a saint or a man of divine nature. 
He who learns to be his true self is one who finds out what is good and holds 
fast to it.” 

The Confucians propose that the way of self-realization or perfection pre- 
supposes the way of self-perfection or moral cultivation, which, in turn, 
presupposes the way of self-determination or natural capacity for free de 
velopment. To Confucius, the principles of moral cultivation consist, above 
all, in preserving man’s clear conscience. By “man’s clear conscience” he 
means that a person has to be his central or true self. Confucius maintains 
that man can think, will, and act freely. But to achieve this rightly, he has to 
follow certain moral and ethical principles which he calls /, rites or cere 
monies. To him, ethics and politics are one. Moral law occupies a place in 
human society more important than any positive laws. Self-realization is, 





1 Chap. 20, sec. 18, Ku Hung-ming’s translation, “Central Harmony,” in Lin Yutang, Tv 
Wisdom of Confucius (New York: The Modern Library, 1938), pp. 103-104. 
2 Ibid. 
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therefore, subordinated to self-perfection, which is subordinated to self- 
determination, a faculty residing inherently in human nature. Confucius re- 
gards self-realization as the full development of the individual personality, 
and spiritual growth as the ultimate foundation of liberty—a notion very 
similar to that held by Laski and Hobhouse (p. 196). 

In this respect, we must mention also Mencius and Hsiin Tzu. Both upheld 
the teachings of Confucius, but they moved in opposite directions. Mencius, 
whose thought was much closer to that of Confucius, proposed that human 
nature is essentially good, and that man has the potential to develop his 
higher or better self. When the higher or better part of man’s make-up domi- 
nates his lower nature, he is able to will and to act as he desires in his central 
or true self. Hsiin Tsu had a completely different view. He regarded human 
nature as essentially evil. Between good and evil, man tends to choose evil. 
He chooses good only because he fears punishment. Both Mencius and Hsiin 
Tzu believed that man has the freedom to will and the ability to realize his 
will. But here their agreement ends. Mencius wanted to develop self- 
realization through education, while Hsiin Tzu wanted to develop self- 
realization through government. That is the reason why in the political 
history of China Mencius was considered the champion of democracy and 
freedom, while Hsiin Tzu was considered the advocate of monarchy and 
autocratic rule. 

Let us turn now to Taoism, which represents an influence in Chinese 
thought no less than Confucianism. In Taoist philosophy, the love for per- 
sonal freedom is pre-eminent. A good illustration of this is found in the 
famous “Mud-throwing Song”: 


I get up at the sunrise, 
I rest at the sunset. 

I dig a well for drink. 
I till the land for food. 


What has the power of the emperor to do with me?® 


The Taoists believed that spontaneity, not self-cultivation, was the surest 
way to achieve harmony, peace, and freedom. They advocated a radical re- 
turn to Nature and primordial simplicity. The Tzo-te ching says: 


Drop wisdom, abandon cleverness, 
And the people will be benefited a hundredfold. 


Drop benevolence, abandon justice, 
And the people will return to their natural affections. 





® Quoted and translated by Dr. John C. H. Wu in his “Chinese Legal Philosophy: A Brief 
Historical Survey,” Chinese Cultural Quarterly, 1, No. 4 (April, 1958), 17. 
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Drop shrewdness, abandon justice, 
And there will be no robbers and thieves. 


These three (precepts), being only the letter of Tao, 
Are not yet sufficient in themselves. 

Therefore, they must be subordinated 

To a higher principle: 

See the Simple and embrace the Primal, 

Reduce the self and curb the desires. 


To the Taoists, self-realization and self-perfection depend upon the natural 
faculty of self-determination. Man can develop this faculty of self-determina- 
tion, not through education or knowledge or external measures, but through 
his voluntary return to the Tao or Nature. Man and Nature together forma 
sort of interlocked unity. The most marked difference between Confucianism 
and Taoism is that, while the former tried to develop man’s freedom by 
laying emphasis on /i, rites or ceremonies, the latter proposed a return to that 
mysterious force that is immanent in all being, the Tao. Lao Tzu, the 
founder of Taoism, said: 

Failing Tao, man resorts to virtue; 

Failing virtue, man resorts to humanity; 

Failing humanity, man resorts to morality; 

Failing morality, man resorts to ceremony. 

Now, ceremony is the merest husk of faith and loyalty; 
It is the beginning of all confusion and disorder.’ 


The Taoists held that government by non-action is the best government 
that man can expect to have in order to achieve freedom, be it circumstantial, 
acquired, or natural. Thus, Lao Tzu said: 

The Tao never makes any ado, 
And yet nothing remains undone. 


If a ruler can keep to the Tao, 
All things will grow of themselves.° 


Here we point out that, in the discussion of circumstantial freedom, Dr. 
Adler regards political liberty as a variant of self-realization. A parallel treat- 
ment can be made in dealing with the political experience of China. The 
Chinese people, like peoples elsewhere in Asia, are often misunderstood as 
“passive citizens,” who care very little for political liberty, and thus tend to 
accept autocratic systems. This is not true. The Chinese people, in general, 





*Chap. 19. For all the quotations from the Tao-te ching, I adopt Dr. John C. H. Wu's 
translation, edited by myself and published by St. John’s University Press, New York. 

5 Tao-te ching, chap. 38. 

8 Ibid., chap. 37. 
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may attach less importance to the exercise of personal political rights, such 
as suffrage, elections, etc. However, history records numerous instances in 
which they have shown “active citizenship” in their struggle for the proper 
welfare or the common good of the nation as a whole. During the history of 
China, there were at least twelve major rebellions and revolutions in which 
the Chinese people exercised circumstantial freedom by acting as full citizens 
of the State, and not mere passive subjects under its protection.” 

Having brought out these points, we must grant to the Western world 
certain specific achievements in the exercise of freedom in the political order. 
There is definitely a difference of emphasis in political attitude. In China, a 
certain primacy is granted to the social order and the individual is seen first 
as an integral member of this order. If the Chinese people have been con- 
sidered more responsible to the ruler than the ruler to the people, it must be 
remembered that both ruler and people were responsible to a higher order of 
reality, to Heaven or to the natural law inherent in the nature of things. Any 
violation of law on the part of the ruler gave the people rights of resistance. 

This is so true that from the very earliest times we find these rights ex- 
plicitly stated by Mencius. In the Book of Mencius, we read: “When supe- 
riors do not observe the rules of propriety, and inferiors do not learn, then 
seditious people spring up, and that kingdom will perish in no time.”* Again, 
“A sovereign who carries the oppression of his people to the highest pitch 
will himself be slain, and his kingdom will perish. If one stop short of the 
highest pitch, his life will notwithstanding be in danger, and his kingdom 
will be weakened. He will be styled ‘The Dark,’ or “The Cruel.’”* “When, 
with all the strength of your country of ten thousand chariots, you attacked 
another country of ten thousand chariots, and the people brought baskets of 
rice and vessels of congee, to meet Your Majesty’s host, was there any other 
reason for this but that they hoped to escape out of fire and water? If you 
make the water more deep and the fire more fierce, they will just in like 
manner make another revolution.” In both East and West the final norm 
and ultimate justification of freedom are found in this same natural law that 
transcends both those who govern and those who are governed. 

In the annals of Chinese philosophy, we find a long list of thinkers, and in 
manifold ways their thought is comparable to that of Western philosophers. 
A comparative study of the ideas of the East and the West would reaffirm the 
view that unity can be established in similarities as well as in diversities. 

7Cf. S. Y. Tang’s “A Political Interpretation of Chinese Rebellions and Revolutions,” 
Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese Studies, September, 1958, p. 110. 
SIVA.1.9. Legge’s translation, The Works of Mencius, in The Chinese Classics, Vol. II 


(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1895). 
9 Tbid., IVA.2.4. 10 TB. 10.4. 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and com- 
parative philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review 
copies of appropriate books to the Editor. 





THE CONCEPT OF MAN: A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY. Edited 
by S. Radhakrishnan and P. T. Raju. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1960. 
Pp. viii + 383. 42s. 


This volume is difficult to review because the concept of man is 
dificult to find in it or anywhere. In a vague way, the whole volume is devoted to the 
idea of humanism, but this idea, too, is indefinite. In general, the authors preach the 
doctrine that the proper study of mankind is man, and they also suggest the ideal that 
the proper study of man is mankind. More specifically, they deal with a number of 
basic and highly controversial concepts: “human nature,” “man and nature,” “man’s 
relation to man,” “man’s relation to God,” and “the ideal man.” Any reader acquainted 
with philosophical literature will conclude at once that the volume deals with the 
whole of philosophy. “The whole of philosophy,” however, is not a concept, and the 
authors of the book are prudent in not worrying about philosophy as a whole but in 
discussing historically what men have thought about various human relations. 

Four very competent philosophers survey in turn four different traditions about the 
nature of human existence: John Wild surveys the ancient Greek tradition; Abraham J. 
Heschel, the Jewish tradition; Wing-tsit Chan, the Chinese tradition; and P. T. Raju, 
the Indian tradition. 

Professor Raju, who is responsible for the concept of the volume, adds a concluding, 
reflective essay in comparative philosophy, in which he attempts to single out those 
problems which appear as central among the philosophers of all four traditions. He 
gives a brief analysis of each of the following topics, attempting to show how cultural 
differences put the problems in very different perspectives, though reflections on the 
problems seem to converge on universal judgments: the ideal man, man’s place in 
Nature, human society, the divine in man, human evolution, individuality, the realiza- 
tion of ideals, and the role of education in this process of realization. Raju closes with 
the belief that these traditions are complementary and that all traditions show a 
growing conviction that what man “needs in the present age is consciously to recognize 
the importance of all, to co-ordinate them, and to plan his life accordingly. . . . If the 
different truths are truths and the values are true values and all belong to the same 
reality, then there must be a way of integrating them without being eclectic. The 
truths are truths for man and values are values for man: man becomes the centre of 
teference for all. A new standpoint for philosophy has to be recognized” (pp. 375, 
378). 

This warning against eclecticism is well worked out, and the hopelessness of 
eclectic method must be apparent to any careful reader of the whole volume. Raju’s 
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faith that the traditions are complementary is a bold faith, but very different from 
eclecticism and possibly a practical ideal for comparative studies of various traditions, 
However, quite apart from Raju’s attempt to lay the foundations for a constructive 
method of comparative philosophy, this volume is highly informative and dedogma. 
tive. It jolts us all, for we are shown at once that our tradition is only a tradition and 
that in other historical and linguistic perspectives very different opinions, convictions, 
and conclusions seem reasonable. This is admirable food for critical relativism as 
well as for constructive comparisons. Two ideas especially are here subjected to very 
different treatments in the four traditions: “human nature” and “human existence.” 
For those of us who have grown up on a mixture of Greek and Jewish views about 
these two ideas, it is very rewarding to follow the elaborate and subtle Chinese dis. 
cussions on human nature, and the varied views of Indian sages on the relation be. 
tween individual and absolute being. Wing-tsit Chan quotes the ancient W; 
Ch’ung as concluding from his study of the Confucian tradition as follows: “I believe 
that when Mencius said that human nature was originally good, he was thinking of 
people above the average; when Hsiin Tzu said that human nature was originally 
evil, he was thinking of people below the average; and when Yang Hsiung said 
that human nature was mixed with both good and evil, he was thinking of average 
people” (p. 175). How tempting it is to let the whole problem go at that! And 
when Raju admits that “each tradition emphasizes those aspects of the relation of 
man and society which raised special problems in the context in which man lived,” 
we are again tempted to let it go at that. 

And yet, these problems keep haunting us in all our traditions repeatedly, and the 
more we learn of how others in other cultures have dealt with them the more im- 
pressive the problems become. We wonder whether Raju may not be right when he 
says “man’s being has very deep foundations” (p. 209), and whether we shall ever 
reach bottom. 

Be this as it may, and whether the great traditions are complementary or not, it is 
certainly true that in bringing four very different traditions about human nature and 
culture face to face these authors have done us an important philosophical service, 
for even the most familiar parts of the four stories take on new meanings when they 
are thus brought into juxtaposition. For example, John Wild tells us that “reason has 


a natural kinship with being, and is the most divine thing in us.” Then we turma f 


few pages, and, instead of reading about the Stoics or the Augustinians next in order, 
we find ourselves asking with Heschel, “Is mankind needed?” A few pages more, and 
a Chinese sage is telling us, “Heaven is my father and Earth is my mother and al 
people are my brothers and sisters.” Such jumping from one “ultimate” to another 
that is entirely unrelated to it and that nevertheless functions as another “ultimate’ 
in another tradition makes one hesitate to say anything about ultimates, and it alw 
makes one hesitate to try to fit them together as though they were complementay 
parts of universal wisdom. Such reading matter is apt to cause a new kind of medite 
tion. For it takes one out of history and out of systematic reflection into a realm of 
imaginative generalization which seems boundless. It reveals the abundance and 
perseverance of man’s attempts at self-knowledge, and it points disconcertingly towanl 
the long road still ahead to the place where minds meet, not as encountering others 


but as “seeing together with the mind’s single eye.”—-HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER, Th § 


Blaisdell Institute. 
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ALL MEN ARE BROTHERS—LIFE AND THOUGHTS OF MAHATMA 
GANDHI AS TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS. By UNESCO. With an introduction 
by Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. Calcutta: Orient Longmans Private, Ltd., 1959. Pp. xvi + 
196. 


Various anthologies of Gandhian writings and speeches have been 
available to the Western reader for many years, going back to the volumes of Young 
India 1919-1922, 1924-1926, 1927-1928; and including such others as Nirmal Kumar 
Bose’s Selections from Gandhi (1948) and Ronald Duncan's Selected Writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi (1951). 

Does All Men Are Brothers add anything to the existing and convenient sources 
of Gandhiana? This reviewer believes that it does and that for most mewcomers to 
Indian thought it will prove to be more digestible and stimulating. Earlier compila- 
tions seem to have been done from the Indian point of view—that is, they approach 
the subject matter from the standpoint of Indian terms or they appeal to the reader 
who was already familiar with issues and events in recent Indian history. Gandhi's 
statements were Classified under such divisions as “Non-Cooperation Congress and 
Swaraj,” “Constructive Programme,” “The Congress in Relation to the Classes and 
Masses,” “Satyagraha,” “Anasakti Yoga,” “Brahmacharya,” and “Correspondence be- 
tween Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Linlithgow.” I do not wish to imply that these 
topics were ill-chosen or that all the headings used in earlier compendiums were so 
specifically oriented to Indian history or thought. Often, general categories such as 
“Caste” were used. But note the universal appeal of all the chapters contained in 
All Men Are Brothers: Autobiographical; Religion and Truth; Means and Ends; 
Ahimsa or the Way of Non-violence; Self-discipline; International Peace; Man and 
Machine; Poverty in the midst of Plenty; Democracy and the People; Education; 
Women; Miscellaneous. 

Perhaps the feature of the present volume which will prove notable for the Western 
reader is the manner in which it highlights the freshness of Gandhi's approach to 
modern issues. Thus the cliché that nationalism is the cause of war and the enemy 
of internationalism is met by the Gandhian “It is impossible for one to be an inter- 
nationalist without being a nationalist” (p. 119). Regarding democracy, we read, 
“Those who claim to lead the masses must resolutely refuse to be led by them” (p. 
144), and “The rule of majority has a narrow application, i.e., one should yield to 
the majority in matters of detail. But it is slavery to be amenable to the majority, no 
matter what its decisions are” (p. 145). As for non-violence, “In my opinion non- 
violence is not passivity in any shape or form” (p. 97). 

Dr. Radhakrishnan’s introduction sets the theme of the book, which stresses the 
universal and timeless aspects of the Gandhian approach. Even where the selections 
are taken from statements dealing with such specific circumstances as the British 
administration, they are clearly applicable to broad issues. The picture that emerges is 
that of a modest, courageous individual who, while uncompromising toward any 
evil, yet refuses to view even his enemies as evil in themselves. 

The book includes eight photographs of Gandhi, a glossary of Indian terms, and 
a bibliography of works by Gandhi and on Gandhi. Since the table of contents is 

not subdivided, the addition of an index would have been helpful to the reader. 
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If the chief purpose of UNESCO was to make the central message of Gandhi clear 
to a larger non-Indian audience, this group of selections, skillfully chosen by Sj 
K. R. Kripalani, will undoubtedly succeed. Surely, many readers will be moved tp 
explore The Story of My Experiments with Truth and The Collected Works— 
D. MACKENZIE BROWN, University of California, Santa Barbara. 





DAS PANCATANTRA UND SEINE MORALLEHRE. By Walter Ruben. Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 1959. Pp. 305. DM 43.00. 


Professor Ruben is the Doyen of Indology in Eastern Germany, and 
the present work, which is a voluminous monograph (No. 44 in the Series of the 
German Academy of Sciences, Institute for Oriental Research), covers a wide field of 
moralistic literature. The Paficatantra provides the central paradigm, but Ruben ip. 
cludes studies on ethical and political reflections in the most important works of 
kindred literature, the great epics (Mahabharata and Ramayana), Bhartrhari’s fou 
centuries of verses, Kautilya’s Arthafastra, Vatsyayana’s Kamasitra, and he refers w 
numerous other works of kindred genre. 

The book is a veritable mine of folkloristic and literary information, but we are 
here concerned only with its philosophical aspects. In the first place, there is a very 
palpable slant toward dialectical materialism noticeable throughout the book. Almost 
every moralistic reflection—both of the Indian original and of the author himself— 
is subsumed under the categories of class struggle, slaveholder, and feudal society, and 
the well-known and somewhat fatuous jargon which is probably incumbent o 
scholars in Eastern Germany. However, once this rubric is taken account of as ex- 
traneous to the contents of the work, the book provides valuable material on ethical 
thought in ancient India. 

Ruben tries to show in a rather convincing manner that ancient writers like 
Bhartrhari and Visnusarman must have regarded asceticism as an expedient rather 
than as something desirable per se, an escape into a well-established, and convention- 
ally honored way of life if other previous endeavors fail. This seems to be true of all 
periods of Indian writing, perhaps even up to this day, as asceticism has always stood 
uppermost in the hierarchy of indigenous values. 

The author poses some extremely important questions: Do the epics popularixz 
systematic doctrine of school-philosophy (Sarnkhya, Yoga, early Vedanta) or do the 
preserve some fragments of an undeveloped, fossilized doctrine older than the extant 
texts on political philosophy (Manu, Kautilya)? Ruben does not try to decide th 
issue, but leaves it open, making a heuristic suggestion: if the first alternative is true 
then we must presuppose the existence of systematic texts in a period previous to the 
epics. If the latter possibility should prove correct, may we then apply either of thes 
two views to the study of different epical sections? 

Section II, comprising slightly less than a half of the total bulk of the work, és 
captioned “On the History of the Ethical Concepts of artha (success) and dbarm 
(pious custom, ‘fromme Sitte’).” While the author's renderings in parentheses sug 
gest an oversimplification—"artha” is considerably more than just “success” and 
“dharma” is very much more than just “pious custom”—Ruben certainly gives us1 
clear survey of the literary development of these concepts. They were categorized s 
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two out of four “purusarthas” (aims of human effort, in the sense of “desirable aims”) 
at a very early time, conveniently sandwiched between kama (the intelligent pursuit 
of sensuous things) and moksa (release from the bondage of birth and death and 
from palingenesis). Ruben follows up the development of these categories through 
the important literary periods; his general conclusions are much less important than 
his elaboration of the material, as they can more or less be anticipated when one be- 
gins to study the book. In his interpretation, “artha” can be, and has been, viewed in 
ancient India from two opposite angles—“from above,” i.e., as a means for exploita- 
tion, and “from below,” i.e., as seen by civil servants and by disgruntled officials or by 
disappointed writers; “dharma” can be viewed from two vantage points as well, i.e., 
as genuine religiosity, or as a tool for the brahmins and their feudal masters’ vested 
interests. The teaching of rebirth is a “Vertroesten” (consoling by putting off) to 
better times in another life. Though Ruben never mentions the “opium of the people,” 
he probably means it. 

Ruben rightly avers that India up to this day has not really learned to distinguish 
between religion per se, as ideal dharma, and its multifarious ramifications vested in 
the brabmins’ sophisticated pattern for perpetuation and survival. 

The author tries to show that the Paficatantra, Bhartrhari’s centuries, and perhaps 
even Kautilya derive their propositions from an archaic popular adage-lore, possibly 
of pre-Indo-Aryan origin. The sections engendering speculation on literary history 
and on concepts developed in literature are somewhat irregularly distributed all over 
the book, but they are probably the best sections. 

The book might profit by a thematic rearrangement of the various appendices fol- 
lowing the chapters. Could this be done, and could the pervasive tendenciousness be 
eschewed or minimized, we would have a scholastic opus which might well become a 
classic, even though it must be said that the genre of moralistic writing through the 
fable in India and the East in general has been given more attention of Western 
research than it deserves, particularly as so many other categories of didactic writing 
in Sanskrit and other Indian languages have so far been neglected—A. BHARATI, 
University of Washington. 


THE RHYTHM OF THE REAL. By K. Satchidanandamurty. Rajahmundry, 1951. 
Pp. iii + 151. 

EVOLUTION OF PHILOSOPHY IN INDIA. By K. Satchidanandamurty. Introduc- 
tion by M. N. Roy. Guntur, 1952. Pp. ii + viii + iii + 281. 

SHAD-DARSANA SAMUCCAYA (A COMPENDIUM OF SIX PHILOSOPHIES). 
By Haribhadra. Translated into English with notes by K. Satchidananda Murty. 
Tenali: Tagore Publishing House, 1957. Pp. iv + 143. 

REVELATION AND REASON IN ADVAITA VEDANTA. By K. Satchidananda 
Murty. Waltair: Andhra University, and New York: Columbia University Press, 
1959. Pp. xii + 365. Index. $7.50. 


K. Satchidananda Murty, the present Head of the Department of 
Philosophy at the Andhra University, Waltair, has authored a remarkable number of 
books within the first ten or fifteen years of his academic career: his publication record 
alone puts him in the forefront of contemporary Indian philosophers and scholars. In 
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addition, particularly in his more recent and more mature work, he shows signs of 
developing into a major talent. That he has not quite shown first-rank ability yet is due 
not so much to his lack of equipment as to his judgment in using it. 

One of Murty’s strengths is a genuine facility in writing English prose: particularly 
in his commentary on Haribhadra’s Compendium he writes with ease and even charm 
at times. Furthermore, he is well-versed in the darfana literature. Acquainted with 
Western analytic techniques, well-read in a variety of areas remote from Sanskrit 
philosophy, he proposes original theses and investigates matters where tradition and 
authority have heretofore stood unquestioned. 

His weaknesses, one suspects, are predictable by-products of his talents; further. 
more, they are less glaring in his more recent volumes. The most disturbing, from a 
philosopher’s standpoint, is the way in which he mixes sound arguments with unsound 
ones, coupled with a habit of listing arguments in great number without really delving 
into any one of them satisfactorily. To be fair, it is not at all easy to get to the bot. 
tom of the arguments of Indian philosophers, and one does have to sacrifice depth to 
gain scope. My reservations are more precisely with respect to his judgment in 
offering what seem to me to be additional poor arguments at certain junctures in- 
stead of depending upon one or two adequate arguments and arguing them to the 
limit. 

For example, in Revelation and Reason (p. 249), attacking Sarnkara’s views, he 
writes: “The Advaita cannot cogently reply to the question: By whom is Brahman 
cognised always? If it is said ‘by Brahman itself’. . . we may say how do you know 
that?” This seems to be a worthy argument, sufficient to make the point if properly 
defended. Murty does not defend it at all; he moves on to attack the very meaningful- 
ness of the Advaitin’s putative answer, on the grounds that in ordinary language, “in 
‘I know myself,’ ‘I’ is not equal to ‘myself.’. . . I cannot say ‘I know I’. . . ‘Brahman 
knows itself’. . . is nonsense like ‘I know I’.” This is dubious. In ordinary lan 
“I” is equal to “myself.” Murty spoils his good work by offering a doubtful additional 
argument to bolster a sound but insufficiently defended one. 

I suspect this deficiency is due to a failure to distinguish between the way a scholar 
reports the arguments of others and the quite different fashion in which one ought 
to go about arguing on his own. Murty presents his own arguments as if he were re 
porting the arguments of others. In summarizing the arguments of others, it is im- 
perative to report all arguments, whatever their merits; in presenting one’s own 
arguments, it is equally imperative to produce only arguments which are really telling 

There is another fault I find with Murty’s way with arguments, and that is his 
frequent appeal to authority. For someone as concerned with revelation as he is, one 
would hope for a more critical attitude toward the sources to which he appeals. ln 
Evolution he begins by citing the sociological theories of Marx and Engels as “facts’ 
(p. 3), and goes on to develop some rather absurd speculations about matters o 
which he can scarcely qualify as an expert (“Sorokin has observed that centres of 
military power tend to be the centres of scientific and technological development 
. . . Possibly the paucity of original scientific work in India is due to this reason’ 
p- 8). In Revelation and Reason he several times appeals to things which “modern 
logicians have shown.” For example, in refuting classical Advaita theories, he states: 
“Modern logicians have shown that non-existent things such as ‘square circles’ ate 
not just another class of things and that there are no kinds of existence.” The reference 
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is to G. E. Moore. “To say that the ‘barren-woman’s son is unreal’ means that he has 
no existence; it does not mean that he has a special kind of existence. So his ‘existence’ 
cannot be contrasted with that of the objects like pots and pans” (p. 249). This is 
misguided on several counts, first, because this is Moore’s theory and not what 
“modern logicians have shown,” second, because logicians actually do not show this 
sort of thing—at best, they argue for it—and third, because it is not cogent to classi- 
cal Advaita anyway, since Advaita does not hold that the sons of barren women exist. 

A final general difficulty in Murty's early work is its lack of focus. In Rhythm, for 
example, he is making no point at all—these are rambles among concepts. The chap- 
ters (Beauty, History, Causality, God, and The Good) are unlinked, and the reader 
is at a loss to know what Murty’s point is in writing. In the next book, Evolution, 
Murty starts out with a purpose of sorts—he is apparently, in the early parts of the 
book, trying to kill all the sacred cows in the Hindu tradition about Hinduism in the 
name of “rational criticism.” As the book wears on, however, it becomes another re- 
view of Indian thought “by the systems.” Murty is apparently trying here to be the 
Bertrand Russell of Indian philosophy, mixing capsule accounts of doctrines with 
historical reminders and homespun off-hand criticism. This is Murty’s least attractive 
work, I should say. In Revelation and Reason he is in much better form. Here he has 
a point, and a perfectly good one—he wishes to assess Advaita’s claim to be an in- 
telligible theological view, and to demonstrate, in turn, the preferability of his own 
view about revelation. True, this purpose is not clearly announced at the outset, and 
it is surrounded by a great deal of extraneous material, but despite these defects the 
book makes a solid impression. Here Murty is overly diffuse, but certainly not without 
a urpose. 

~ for some details—and, as remarked, there are many good things in Murty’s 
pages, as well as some quite wild ones. In Rhythm the most interesting section 
philosophically is clearly the one on “Causality.” Here Murty reviews the views of 
Vedanta DeSika, the Naiyayikas, and the Buddhists, comparing them with Russell and 
Western notions, citing and trying to meet the arguments of the Advaita critics, 
Stiharsa and Citsukha. There should be more of this sort of thing. Murty comes to no 
formal conclusions, but seems to lean toward Vedanta DeSika’s view of causation for 
no very clear reasons. There are one or two disturbing inaccuracies. The Nyaya cer- 
tainly does not believe that abhavas (absences) are dravyas (substances), as Murty 
states on page 64; also, the equation of existence and efficiency, ascribed to “the 
Bauddhas” on page 67, is not accepted by Nagarjuna, for instance. 

In the section on “God” in Rhythm, Murty anticipates views more fully developed 
in Revelation and Reason. Although revelation is “absolute Truth,” it comes to each 
man according to his own peculiar needs and capacities. Apparently Murty’s own 
revelation comes in fairly rationalistic terms. He seems to accept both the teleological 
and the cosmological arguments for God’s existence, although he rejects the ontologi- 
cal one. However, his acceptance of these arguments is rather uncritical. He fails to 
explain why the fact that there are contingent facts necessarily implies that there is 
only one necessary being—why not several? Likewise, the teleological argument to the 
effect that the world serves at least one purpose is defended—but it is not explained 
why it might not serve more than one. Further, Murty really does no justice at all to 
the problem of evil (pp. 113-115). One would think a student of rational theology 
would at least mention Hume’s trenchant attack. 
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Turning to Evolution, I must object to the statement that “psychology has con. 
clusively established that there is no purely a priori knowledge or rational knowledge,” 
not only on grounds already urged but, in addition, on the ground that Murty has con- 
fused the “logical” a priori with genetic priority. Likewise, Murty indulges in ir. 
responsible and quite uncalled-for attacks on his own country and its people on be. 
half of “Wissens-soziologie, if that is what it is (cf. pp. 6, 18, 22, 24-25, 27, 28). 
There is a chapter called “What is Philosophy?” which is exceedingly carelessly exe. 


cuted: if philosophy is to be defined in terms of consistency, as on page 35, then one | 


cannot rule Hindu thought out of philosophy on grounds of its dogmatism, even if 
this latter charge were true, which I doubt. On the other hand, his comparison of 
Hindu thought with Scholastic philosophy “in methodology and scope” (pp. 46-47), 
though overstated, has merit if limited to the various Vedantas, for instance, though 
he is hardly the first to have seen the connection. 

Murty as translator and commentator on Haribhadra’s classic Compendium is quite 
clear and helpful. This little book, in fact, could well be used in introductory classes 
on Indian philosophy in the Western world. I appreciated, for instance, Murty’s 


introduction, which clears up some of the vagueness surrounding the tradition of | 


“six systems” of Indian thought. In his comments on the various stanzas, Murty shops 
around knowledgeably in the best scholarly literature. The result is, I think, a quiet 
but undeniable triumph. 

This brings me, finally, to Revelation and Reason. There is altogether too much 
to be said about this work. Murty shows a zealous interest in both classical and con- 
temporary theological ideas and theories, and his constructive business is with them. 
Nevertheless, the bulk of the book concerns Advaita Vedanta. Murty’s introduction 
suggests that his pre-publication readers felt the same doubts as I do about the 
relevance of a good deal of the exposition in Book One. He feels it necessary, not 
only to explain the Advaita theories about God, authority, and the Veda, but also to 
summarize in Part Two of Book One the Advaita view of perception and reason, 
As if that were not enough for one book, he also takes the opportunity to contrast 
the Advaita view of revelation with some (not all) of the other Hindu views, in 
Part One of Book Two. This leaves him a bare 88 pages at the end for his own 
critique. Perhaps it should be noted that a good deal of this was originally Murty's 
doctoral dissertation, and that this comprehensiveness is a standard requirement for 
Indian Ph.D. theses—not, I might remark, always a salutary requirement. In this 
case, it has resulted in too hurried attention to crucial considerations and consequent 
lack of impact. 

A few final remarks on details, both affirmative and negative. First, an affirmative 
one—I for one appreciate Murty’s comparison of Sriharsa’s method with that of 
Wittgenstein (pp. 166ff., 171ff.), since I think that the method of contemporary 
Neo-Wittgensteinians can only involve some mystical presuppositions of the sor 
Sriharsa has if it is going to have any function at all. Unfortunately, there are as 
many Wittgensteins as there are Wittgensteinians, apparently. Then some negative 
remarks. On page 54 Murty says that “inquiry or discussion . . . is possible about a 
conceivable thing (pratipanna vastu) only”"—this being a report of a common 
Hindu tenet. Now, this happens to be a rather important matter. If we are going to 
translate “pratipanna” as “conceivable,” we should expect Indian philosophers to be 
able to discuss hare’s horns, though not the children of barren women. But I for one 
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know of no texts which distinguish inconceivable propositions from false general 
propositions. Thus, I should not translate “pratipanna” Murty's way, but, rather, as, 
say, “unexemplified.” Indian philosophers do not, it is true, discuss propositions with 
unexemplified terms, not because it is impossible, but because it is in their eyes point- 
less—no useful end is served. 

It is no argument against someone merely to say that he “quibbles.” Murty seems 
to think it is self-evident when someone is quibbling in the bad sense, but I submit 
that the distinction between a quibble and a piece of inspired analysis is not always 
an easy one to draw. . . . Murty does not always keep in mind the differences among 
the sub-varieties of Advaita Vedanta (e.g. in Chapter VI, Part One, Book One), 
though sometimes he shows awareness of those differences. Actually, the distinctions 
among the Advaitins is an exciting and too-little-understood story. For example (pp. 
176, 180), the views among Advaitins about God differ. . . . I think Murty is right 
that “such statements as ‘All religions are true’. . . do not represent the orthodox 
Hindu tradition,” and it is salutary to mention it, since some Indians have adopted an 
unnaturally pious attitude on this point. ... The argument against Vacaspati’s 
limitationism on page 251 is not correct, since the jar—i.e., the jiva (self) by analogy 
is not eternal, though it is beginningless (anadi). Murty posits that “only pro- 
duced things come to an end” (p. 252); no reference is given for this dogma which, 
if avidya (ignorance) is not a “produced thing,” would render all Advaita point- 
less... . Also, on page 252, a confusion: “If ‘falsity’ is false, the world is real.” The 
question that elicits the dilemma here is misguided, so the Advaitin may answer; 
falsity is not false, but false things are, and the world is one of them. . . . The foot- 
note on page 267 seems to me both woolly and an unnecessary appeal to Professor 
Broad’s authority. . . . On page 279, Murty argues that “Sarnkara’s Advaita breaks 
on the rocks of the theory of incarnation,” but it seems to me his arguments are far 
from cogent. I do not see why Sarhkara’s distinction between an avatar and a man on 
the ground of the former’s awareness of Brahman makes Suka and Vamadeva avatars; 
that would be like saying that, since birds differ from men in being flying things, 
aeroplanes must be birds. And (re the same passage), avatars do not incarnate; God 
incarnates as an avatar, and a different one each time, as I understand it—KarL H. 
PoTTER, University of Minnesota. 
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Husain. 2d ed. New York: Asia Publishing House, 1960. Pp. 92. $2.75. 


CLASSICS IN PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS. A COURSE OF SELECTED READ- 
ING BY AUTHORITIES. By C. E. M. Joad, et al. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1960. Pp. xxvi + 313. $6.00. 


SOTO ZEN: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THOUGHT OF THE SOTO ZEN 
SECT. By Chisan Koho. Yokohama: Soji-ji Temple, 1960. Pp. 3 + 140. Paper. 
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THE HARVEST OF LEISURE. Translated from the Tsure-Zure Gusa by Rywkichi 
Kurata. Introduction by L. Adams Beck. Wisdom of the East Series, WP-4. New 
York: Grove Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. 91. Paper. $1.45. 


VIAJE A LA ISLA DE PUERTO RICO. By André Pierre Ledru. 2d ed. San Juan: 
Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1957. Pp. xxiii + 178. 


A FIRST ZEN READER. Compiled and translated by Trevor Leggett. Rutland, 
Vermont and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1960. Pp. 236. $3.75. 


CANDRAKIRTI PRASANNAPADA MADHYAMAKAVRTITI. Par Jacques May, 
Preface de Paul Demiéville. Collection Jean Przyluski, Tome II. Paris: Adrien. 
Maisonneuve, 1959. Pp. iv + 539. Paper. 


LA INQUIETUD SOSEGADA. Poetica de Evaristo Ribera Chevremont. By Concha 
Melendez. Biblioteca de Autores Puertorriquefios. San Juan: Universidad de Puerto 
Rico, 1956. Pp. 120. Paper. 


FELIX MATOS BERNIER. Su Vida Y Su Obra. By Carmen R. Diaz De Olano. San 
Juan: Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1955. Pp. 196. Paper. 


APUNTES PARA LA HISTORIA DE PUERTO RICO. By Francisco Mariano 
Quitiones. 3d ed. San Juan: Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1957. Pp. 220. Paper. 


TRADITIONAL INDIA: STRUCTURE AND CHANGE. Edited by Milton Singer, 
Bibliographical Series. Vol. X. Philadelphia: The American Folklore Society, 1959, 
Pp. xxiii + 332. 


THE DIARY OF SOREN KIERKEGAARD. Translated from the Danish by Gerda 
M. Andersen. Edited by Peter P. Rohde. New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 
Pp. 255. $4.75. 


EASY STEPS TO YOGA. By Sri Swami Sivananda. 4th ed. Himalayas: The Yoga- 
Vedanta Forest Academy Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 219. Paper. Rs. 3. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR MIND. By Baruch Spinoza. With Biographical Notes 
by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956. Pp. 90. $2.75. 


SPINOZA IN THE LIGHT OF THE VEDANTA. By Rama Kanta Tripathi. Bananas 
Hindu University Dargana Series, No. 1. Banaras: Banaras Hindu University, 1957. 
Pp. xiv + 349. Rs. 12/— 


STORIA DELLA FILOSOFIA INDIANA. By Giuseppe Tucci. Biblioteca di cultura 
moderna, 523. Bari: Editori Laterza, 1957. Pp. 604. 


LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. No editor listed. Himalayas: Swami 
Gambhirananda, Advaita Ashrama, 1960. Pp. vii + 552. Rs. 6. 


EIGHT LECTURES ON THE I CHING. CHANGE. By Hellmut Wilhelm. Trans 
lated from German by Cary F. Baynes. Bollingen Series, LXII. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1960. Pp. x + 111. $3.00. 
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THE ADVENT (Madras), XVIII (1), February, 1961: M. V. SEETARAMAN, 


Concha Shiva. RISHABHCHAND, Sri Aurobindo and the New Age. N. PEARSON, The 
> Puerto Life Divine (An Outline). 
XVIII (2), April, 1961: RISHABHCHAND, Sri Aurobindo and the New Age. 
ano. San K. C. VARADACHARI, Religion and Philosophy. N. PEARSON, The Life Divine 
(An Outline). 
Mariano THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXXI (11), November, 1960: P. T. N. KEN- 
‘aper. NETT, What Use is Zen? K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, Five Voices on Poetic 
Drama. 
n Singer. 
ty, 1959. XXXI (12), December, 1960: MIKHAIL NAIMY, Fiddling in a Rome on Fire 


(Guest-Editorial). FRIEDRICH V. LUSTIG, The Great Guru Arya-Asanga. SUD- 
HIN N. GHOSE, Two Buddhist Fables. B. NATESAN, The Happy Moralist. 


by Gerda ROBERT REIN'L, The Indian Institute of World Culrure—The Value of Words 
ty, 1960. and Terms—II. 

XXXII (1), January, 1961: HOWARD L. PARSONS, Man in East and West— 
he Yoga His Division and His Unity—I. H. H. JAYACHAMARAJENDRA WADIYAR 


BAHADUR, Religion in the New Age. J. M. GANGULI, Indian Thinking Today. 
cal. Notes XXXII (2), February, 1961: HOWARD L. PARSONS, Man in East and West— 


90. $2.75. His Division and His Unity—II. SYLVA NORMAN, Coleridge Versus Comber- 
4. Banaras bache. 
sity, 1957. XXXII (3), March, 1961: HOWARD L. PARSONS, Man in East and West—His 


Division and His Unity—IIl. MAHENDRA KULASRESTHA, Albert Camus. 


di cultura XXXII (4), April, 1961: D. V. K. RAGHAVACHARYLU, The Plays of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore—I. BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA, The Buddhist Doctrine of 
s: Swami Karma. I. C. SHASTRI, Jainism and Democracy. 


ASIAN CULTURE (Saigon), II (3-4), July-December, 1960: VUONG VAN BAC, 
bn. Trans The Shortcomings of a Foreign Policy. LAM NGUYEN ANH, The Geneva Agree- 
- Pantheon ment and the “Sisyphean War.” NGUYEN DANG THUC, Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore and Vietnam. TRAN QUANG THUAN, Some Aspects of the Vietnamese 
Society. ROKUSABURO NIEDA, Nothing of Zen. LE XUAN KHOA, Traditional 
Humanism and Vietnamese educational Concepts. DAKSHINA MOORTHY, Chai- 
tanya-Hindu Method in Social Inquiry. NGO TON DAT, A Few Notes on Chinese 
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Art. PHAM VIET TUYEN, The Traditional Humanistic Ideal in Vietnamese Lit. 
erature. 


ASIATISCHE STUDIEN. ETUDES ASIATIQUES (Bern), XII (1-4), 1959: EMIL 
ABEGG, Indische Traumtheorie und Traumdeutung. U. S. CASAL, Random Notes 
on the Prestige of “Writing.” DIETRICH SECKEL, Das Gold in der japanischen 
Kunst. 


BIGAKU (Tokyo), II (1) (41), July, 1960: ATSUO KAWAMOTO, The Artistic 
Quality in Mechanical Production. PAUL VALERY, The Moral Bases of Modern 
Arts. SUMIO KAM’BAYASHI, Introduction to the Method. FUMIO KOIZUMI, 
The Improvisation in Indian Music. YOSHIRO MASUI, Researches on the Masac- 
cio-Masolino Problem, Especially Concerning the Frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel, 


II (2) (42), September, 1960: TAICHIRO KOBAYASHI, The Poetics of Mal- 
larmé—A Commentary on Relativement au vers. TAMIO KANEDA, Meaning of 
the Reality in Arts—on Herder's Plastik. JUNZO KOBATA, Perception des Rap. 
ports, Diderot’s Treatise on the Beautiful. KOICHI MACHIDA, The Origin and 
Development of the Konin Style Sculpture in the Sense of the Anti-classic Style in 
Japanese Sculpture History. 


II (3) (43), December, 1960: KEIJI ASANUMA, Film and Music—Some 
Filmological Problems. KENJIRO YOSHIOKA, Before Aesthetics. IWAO TAKA- 
HASHI, Zur Beurteilung der goetheanistischen Denkweise in der Aesthetik. TA- 
MIO KANEDA, Herder’s Aesthetical Thought—on Volkslied. SHIGEBUMI 
TSUJI, The Iconography of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in a Byzantine Mam- 
script Illustration from the 11th Century. HIROKO KITAMURA, On the Sen- 
tence. YUTAKA HIRATA, On the Method of the Classification of Painters by 
Hsieh Ho. TAKAO ITAGAKI, Suggestions and Creative Ideas.) MASATORO 
TSUJIBE, The Limits of Naturalistic Realism. MASAAKI SUZUKI, Structure of 
Pathos. MASAKAZU YAMASAKI, Art as Situation. SANJIRO MIYAUCHI 
Forum in Kant’s Critique of Judgment. MOTOO YOSHIMURA, A Problem of 
Ornaments Attached to the Chests and Boxes in Shosoin. 


BIJDRAGEN (Antwerp), I, 1961: A. PONCELET, God in het opus postumum van 
Immanuel Kant. 


BULLETIN SIGNALETIQUE (Paris), XV (1), 1961. 


BUNKA [Culture] (Sendai), 25 (1), Spring, 1961: Z. SUZUKI, Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock as a Mock-Heroic Poem. $. MACHIDA, On Four Chapters in Kuan tm, 
J. KAWABATA, Das Problem des Historischen Jesus. 


THE BUKKYO DAIGAKU KENKYU-KIYO (Kyoto), XXXVIII, November, 1960: 
KYODO ISHII, Various teachings of the thought of the Buddha during the Kame 
kura period. RYOKAI ETANI, Positions of the Senchakushii in the history of the 
Criticism of the Pure Realm Doctrine. RYONEN FUJIWARA, The exterior and 
interior phases of the critical classification in the Teachings of Honen. SHUNE 
TSUBOI, On the Old Rare Books owned by the Bukky6 University Library. SHUNJI 
NARITA, YOSHI TAIRA, ANNO AKIYAMA, YUISHIN ITO, ENGA SHIGI 

TANI, The Tendency in the Studies of Hénen, the Saint. 
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XXXIX, March, 1961: SHINTETSU ITO, A Study of the Ikkosenjuteishiki. SHU- 
NEI TSUBOI, A Problem of the Commandments in the Teachings of Honen. 
SHINYA KASUGAI, Treatise on the Meaning of Ethics in Buddhism of India. 
JIKAI FUJTYOSHI, The New Revolving of Jod6 Doctrine in the West. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), 12 (1), March, 1961: FRANZ ALTHEIM and 
RUTH STIEHL, New Fragments of Greek Philosophers. GIUSEPPE TUCCI, The 
Aims of the Cultural Collaboration between Japan and Italy in the present time. 
HAMEED-UD-DIN, Indian Culture in the Late Sultanate Period. A short study. 
KOJI IIZUKA, What exists between Oriental and Occidental History? 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), XVII (165), January-February, 1961: MARCO PALLIS, 
The Marriage of Wisdom and Method. MASAO MARUYAMA, Caractéristiques du 
nationalisme japonais. P. YOSHIRO SAEKI, The Christian Mission Beyond the 
Roman Empire. O. JANSE, Viét-Nam, carrefour de peuples et de civilisations. JEAN 
CHRISTIAN, La fin d’une guerre ou I’accélération de l’histoire. G. RENONDEAU, 
Momiji-Gari, A Noh play translated from the Japanese. JUN ISHIKAWA, Sur 
un silence d’Albert Camus. JEAN ROUSSELOT, Albert Camus, symbole de son 
Algérie. 


XVII (166), March-April, 1961: J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER, The Future of 
Civilization in the Scientific Age. JEAN A. KEIM, Che T’ao. H. I. S. KANWAR, 
Indian Culture in Indonesia. PRINCE SOUVANNAPHOUMA, Laos le fond du 
probléme. H. P. COLLINS, Marco Polo at the Court of Kublai. ETIEMBLE, Le 
mythe taoiste en France au XXe siécle. K. C. PETER, The Giant Problems of 
India. JEAN RISPAUD, Introduction 4 l'histoire des Tay du Yunnan et de Bir- 
manie. G. RENONDEAU, Cing No, l—Arashi-Yama (traduit du japonais et pré- 
cédé d'une introduction). 


IQBAL (Lahore), 9 (3), January, 1961: ADDRESS, The Prime Minister of Iran. 
M. SADIQ, Ratan Nath Sarshar: A Study. B. H. SIDDIQI, Ibn Miskawayh’s Ethics. 
M. ABDULLAH CHAGHATAI, A Century of Painting in the Punjab (1849- 
1947). M. SAEED SHAIKH, Al-Farabi. 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), IX (2), October, 1960. HUMAYUN 
KABIR, Language, Alphabet and Script. FRIEDRICH HEILER, The influence of 
Eastern Religions on Western Thought. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, A World 
Classic: The Arabian Nights. HAJIME NAKAMURA, The Concept of Brahman 
in the Brahma-Sitras. GETSUL LOBZANG FIVAKA, The Philosophy of Tibetan 
Buddhism. 


IYYUN (Jerusalem), II (3), July, 1960: H. M. GRAUPE, An Enquiry Concerning 
the Relation of Theology to the Philosophy of Religion. 


INDO BUNKA (Tokyo), (2), March, 1960: YUTAKA IWAMOTO, Remnants of 
Indian Culture in Europe (1): Buddhistic Elements in Christianity. HAJIME 
NAKAMURA, Treatises on Negation of the Caste—The Vajrasici of ASvaghosa 
and the Vajrastci-U panisad. 


THE INSTITUTE OF TRADITIONAL CULTURES (Madras), (II), 1960: R. A. 
GARD, Buddhist Trends and Perspectives in Asia. KUMARI KAMALA, Bharata 
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Natyam as I see it. S. RAMANATHAN, A Survey of the Traditions of Music, Dance 
and Drama in the Madras State. Reports on Seminars: East-West in Ethics and 
Social Practice. Institutional Resistance to Economic Progress in India. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM (Cleveland), XIX (3), 
Spring, 1961: PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Indian Poetics. WALTER SUT- 
TON, Contextualist Theory and Criticism as a Social Act. 


XIX (4), Summer, 1961: THOMAS MUNRO, Do the Arts Evolve? Some Recent 
Conflicting Answers. 


THE JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES (Ann Arbor), XX (2), February, 1961; 
ROBERT A. SCALAPINO and CHONG-SIK LEE, The Origins of the Korean 
Communist Movement (II). PAUL A. COHEN, The Anti-Christian Tradition in 
China. 


XX (3), May, 1961. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY (Baltimore), 80 (4), 
October-December, 1960. 


81 (1), January—March, 1961. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS (New York), XXII (1), January 
March, 1961: H. BUTTERFIELD, Religion and Modern Individualism. GEORGE L 
MOSSE, The Mystical Origins of National Socialism. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (New York), LVIII (1), January 5, 1961: 
RICHARD J. BERNSTEIN, John Dewey’s Metaphysics of Experience. GAIL 
KENNEDY, Comment on Professor Bernstein’s Paper, “John Dewey’s Metaphysics 
of Experience.” 


LVIII (2), January 19, 1961. 


LVIII (3), February 2, 1961: KARL H. POTTER, An Ontology of Concrete Con- 
nectors. 


LVIII (4), February 16, 1961: PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER, Some Problems of 
Historical Knowledge. 


LVIII (5), March 2, 1961: HOWARD L. PARSONS, Dewey's Religious Thought: 
The Challenge of Evolution. CHAUNCEY B. DOWNES, Some Problems Con 
cerning Dewey's View of Reason. 


LVIII (6), March 16, 1961. 


LVIII (7), March 30, 1961: BERNARD SUITS, Naturalism: Half-Hearted o 
Broken-Backed? $. MORRIS EAMES, The Cognitive and the Non-Cognitive ia 
Dewey's Theory of Valuation. 


LVIII (8), April 13, 1961. 


JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES (Hong Kong), IV (1-2), 1957 and 1958: 
G. B. ENDACOTT, A Hong Kong History: Europe in China by E. J. Eitel—the 
Man and the Book. HOLMES WELCH, The Chang T’ien Shih and Taoism in Chim 
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JOURNAL OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION (Nagpur), VII (25-26), 
January—April, 1960: RAJENDRA PRASAD, The Concept of Mind. PRAVAS 
JIVAN CHOUDHURY, The Problem of Knowledge. N. R. WARHADPANDE, 
A Little About Zeno’s Paradoxes. B. G. KETKAR, An Examination of Sarnkara’s 
Theory of Causation. RAJENDER KUMAR GUPTA, What Does Heidegger Un- 
derstand by Being? N. S. DRAVID, Can Scepticism Be Defended? K. C. VARA- 
DACHARI, Upanisads and Upamina. G. SRINIVASAN, Spinoza and Sankhya. 


THE MAHA BODHI (Calcutta), 68 (11), November, 1960: BHIKHSU SAN- 
GHARAKSHITA, Karma and che Wheel of Life. SAMANERA SUJIVA, Some 
Light Upon Tibetan Buddhism. BENOYENDRA NATH CHOUDHURY, Ma- 
thura: A Great Centre of Buddhism. PHAM XUAN DO, Buddhism in Viet Nam: 
Great Vehicle. 


68 (12), December, 1960: MARIE B. BYLES, Vipassana Meditation and Psy- 
chologist Jung. KUMAR of SIKKIM, Tibetology. NARADA MAHA THERA, 
The Buddhist View of the Contemporary Situation. 


69 (1), January, 1961: MARIE B. BYLES, A Lotus Flower (Poem). BHIKSHU 
SANGHARAKSHITA, The Essence of Buddhism. A. A. G. BENNETT, The 
Smritivarga of the Sanskrit Dharmapada. KAKUZO OKAKURA, The Taming of 
the Harp. SUKICH NIMMANHEMINDA, The Message of Buddhism. 


69 (2), February, 1961: MAHA BODHI SOCIETY OF INDIA, Speech of His 
Imperial Highness the Crown Prince of Japan at the reception held at Buddhagaya. 
SRAMANERA SUJIVA, Perfect Mindfulness. D. M. DATTA, Our Debt to China 
and Japan. SRAMANERA JIVAKA, The Basis of Buddhism. 


69 (3-4), March and April, 1961: B. G. GOKHALE, The Buddhist Social Ideals. 
EGERTON C. BAPTIST, The Buddha’s Teaching is for All Time and for All 
Peoples. B. N. CHAUDHURY, Buddhism in Western India. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXXV (4), February, 1961: CHAO KHUN 
UPALI GUNOPAMACARIYA SIRICANDO, Meditation for Calm and Insight. 
STELLA KRAMRISCH, The Art of Nepal and Tibet. EDWARD CONZE, Medita- 
tions on Emptiness YASUTANI HAKUUN ROSHI, trans, CARMEN 
BLACKER, Five Kinds of Zen. D. M. MOORE, Thoughts on the Fullness of Time. 
RONALD FUSSELL, Vedanta and Buddhism. 


XXXVI (1), May, 1961: MARCO PALLIS, The Marriage of Wisdom and Method. 
EDWARD CONZE, The Three Doors to Deliverance. STELLA KRAMRISCH, The 
Art of Nepal and Tibet. CARMEN BLACKER, trans., Makyo. CHARLES LUK, 
Yung Chia’s Song of Enlightenment. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD (Hartford), LI (1), January, 1961: ISMATL R. AL- 
FAROQI, On the Ethics of the Brethren of Purity. NICHOLAS HEER, A Sufi 
Psychological Treatise. GEORGE M. HADDAD, Modern Arab Historians and 
World History. DAUD RAHBAR, Relation of Muslim Theology to the Qur'an. 





J. Eitel—the 





LI (2), April, 1961: NICHOLAS HEER, A Sifi Psychologial Treatise. DAUD 
RAHBAR, Relation of Shi’a Theology to the Qur'an. 
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THE PAKISTAN PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL (Lahore), IV (3), January, 1961; 
MANZOOR AHMAD, The New Subjectivism, S. M. A. SAYEED, Sense-Data and 
Object-Language. AKHTAR IMAM, Hume’s Denial of Personal Identity. K. M, - 


JAMIL, Nature of Intellect in Thirteenth-Century Sufism. 


IV (4), April, 1961: D. M. AZRAF, Scope of Idealism in the Present Age, 
ENAM A. CHAUDHRY, The Impact of Philosophy on International Relations 
M. TIMUR, Analysis of the Moral Judgment. M. TAHSIN-UD-DIN, The Phi. 
losophy of War. A. H. KAMALI, Theoretical Lag in Morals beneath the crises of 
our Time. 


THE PERSONALIST (Los Angeles), XLII (1), January, 1961: ARTHUR W. 
MUNK, The Coming Philosophic Revolution. JOSEPH MARGOLIS, Existentialism 
Reclaimed. DONALD WALHOUT, In Which Direction Should Philosophy Go? T 
XLII (3), July, 1961: JENNY LIND PORTER, Yours Faithfully, Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling. LEONORA COHEN ROSENFIELD, Mysticism and Rationalism ig 
Morris Raphael Cohen. PAUL L. BROWN, Is God a Person or Personal Being? 
PAUL J. W. MILLER, The Ontological Argument for God. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXXII (4), January, 1961; 
A. C. BOUQUET, Stoics and Buddhists. SSBAPADA CHAKRAVARTI, Phil 
and Self-Consciousness. RAJENDRA PRASAD, Logically Good Reasons. G. R 
MALKANI, Rational Method in Philosophy. TROY WILSON ORGAN, Spit. 
ituality—Indian and American. G .N. MATHRANI, Descartes’ Idea of ‘God as the 
Cause of His God-Idea’: A Critical Analysis. RICHARD V. DE SMET, The Logic 
Structure of “Tattvamasi” According to Suresvara’s Naiskarmya Siddhi. SARAS Bl 
VATI CHENNAKESAVAN, The Philosophy of Dewey—as an Indian sees it 


XXXIV (1), April, 1961: A. C. MUKERJI, N. K. Smith’s Interpretation of the 
Transcendental Deduction. J. N. CHUBB, The Concept of Philosophy. RAJENDRA 
PRASAD, The Formal Character of Logic. G.R. MALKANI, The Authority of Stu 
or Revelation. AA LAKSHMANA RAO, Positivism, Skepticism and Morals. §. K 
CHATTOPADHYAYA, Is Indian Philosophy Deterministic? Y. MASIH, Religious 
Experience and Language. SHRINIWAS DIXIT, Freedom and Responsibility. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA [Awakened India} (Calcutta), LXVI, January, 1961: 
P. S. SASTRI, Syllogism and Fallacies. SWAMI SHRADDHANANDA, Slogans fa 
Unity. P. NAGARAJA RAO, The Concept of Moksa. KIRTI DEVI SETH, A Pla 
for Evoloving an Indian Philosophy of Education. BATUKNATH BHATIA. 
CHARYA, The Crisis of Faith. 


LXVI, March, 1961: EDITORIAL, Swami Vivekananda’s Conception of Nation 
Unity. SWAMI CHIDBHAVANANDA, India: The Symbol of Spiritual Unfold 
ment. SHASHI BHUSAN DAS GUPTA, Divine Grace and the Law of Kam 
SWAMI TEJASANANDA, Points of Contact between Hinduism and Islam. SUD 
HIR KUMAR NANDI, Thoughts on Tagore’s Philosophy of Education. SWAM 
NITYABODHANANDA, Ignorance and Its Inscrutable Power. B. V. KISHAN 
Extra-Sensory Perception: Its Significance. 


LXVI, April, 1961: P. S. NAIDU, Democracy and Individuality. SUDHANS 
BIMAL MOOKER]JI, Some Aspects of Hinduism. P. NAGARAJA RAO, The Cor 
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cept of Philosophy in the East and the West. SWAMI NIRGUNANANDA, Ve- 
danta and Coexistence. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (Ithaca), LXX (1), January, 1961: ALBERT 


TSUGAWA, The Objectivity of Aesthetic Judgments. ROBERT HERBERT, Two 
of Kierkegaard’s Uses of “Paradox.” TERENCE PENELHUM, On the Second 
Ontological Argument. ALVIN PLANTINGA, A Valid Ontological Argument? 
PAUL HENLE, Uses of the Ontological Argument. 


LXX (2), April, 1961: TSU-LIN MEI, Subject an: Predicate, A Grammatical 
Preliminary. RICHARD RORTY, Pragmatism, Categories, and Language. JOHN V. 
CANFIELD, Judgments in Sleep. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES COLLEGE OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO (Tokyo), XXII, 1960: 
MASAKAZU YAMAZAKI, British Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century. HA- 
RUO OMURA, On Hegel's “Judgment.” TASUKU HARA, Who is the Tempter? 
—Notes on Kierkegaard’s Philosophy (1). TOSHIO SATO, Ego and its Expres- 
sion. TAKEHIRO SUEKI, On the Cognition of the Indefinite Person (2). SHOZO 
OMORI, Understanding of Meaning as Understanding of Causal Relation. TADA- 
SHI INOUE, Mystery of the Ideal Numbers—A Challenge to Plato (2). RYOEI 
TSUESHITA, Problems of Definition in Contemporary British and American Ethics 
(3). SHUNTARO ITO, Fundamental Problems of the Medieval Theory of Move- 
ment. YOSHIAKI UTSUNOMIYA, The Existence of the “Other Person” (2). 


BULLETIN OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 
(Calcutta), XI (12), December, 1960: B. D. NAG CHAUDHURI, Science and 
Traditional Values. 


XII (1), January, 1961: Observations: Asserting the National Ideal. AMIYA 
KUMAR MAZUMDAR, The Problem of Evil in Modern Indian Thought. 


XII (2), February, 1961: Observations: Harnessing the National Ideal. HEL- 
MUT G. CALLIS, East and West—Have They Met? KEES W. BOLLE, Devi Sym- 
bolism in the Tantras. 


XII (3), March, 1961: Observations: Campaign for the National Ideal. 
XII (4), April, 1961: Observations: From East and West. 
RASSEGNA DI PEDAGOGIA (Padova), XVIII (4), October-December, 1960. 
THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), XIV (3), March, 1961: 
PETER A. BERTOCCI, The Moral Structure of the Person. ROBERT S. HART- 


MAN, The Logic of Value. A. R. LACEY, Is Life a Dream? TSU-LIN MEI, Chinese 
Grammar and the Linguistic Movement in Philosophy. 


REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne), I, 1961: PIERRE 
JAVET, De L’Etre et le Néant a la Critique de la raison dialectique. 


THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), [X (1), January, 1961: R. L. SONI, Guru Nanak: 
The Fountain-Head of Sikhism. SARDAR J. S. CHANDAN, Science and God. 








CURRENT PERIODICAIS 


S. JASBIR SINGH, The Role of Sikhism in American Universities. 
IX (2), February, 1961. 


IX (3), March, 1961: G. S. CHHABRA, Banda Bahadur—Part I. S. JANG BA. 
HADUR SINGH, Sikh Attitude Towards A World Religion. 


IX (4), April, 1961: RAJINDAR SINGH, Guru Gobind Singh and the Structure 
of Sikhism. HARBHAJAN SINGH DEOL, The Harbinger of Democratic Revoly. 
tion in India. 


IX (5), May, 1961: O. P. GUPTA, The Essential Tagore. S. KHUSHWANT 
SINGH, Our Brothers Across the Seas. 


TAMIL CULTURE IX (1), January-March, 1961: U. R. EHRENFELS, A Trend in 
the Development of National Units. K. K. PILLAI, Medieval Indian History. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Utrecht), 23 (1), March, 1961. 


THE TOHO GAKUHO (Kyoto), (31), March, 1961: ZENRYU TSUKAMOTO, 
Wei-shou’s View of the Buddhism of Northern Wei. KENJI TANAKA, Second 
Dissertation on Liu-chih’s Shang-kao-chien-ssi. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLVII (9), January, 1961: SWAMI CHID. 
BHAVANANDA, The Paramahamsa and the Swami Vivekananda. P. NAGARAJA 
RAO, Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. SWAMI RITAJANANDA, Spiritual En- 
lightenment. T. S. RAGHAVAN, Pranayama—lIts Significance. BRAHMACHARI 
SARADA CHAITANYA, Buddhism in Burma. C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, M2 
terialist Philosophy. MARK SUNDER RAO, Can a Christian Remain Indian? 


XLVII (10), February, 1961: T. R. RAJAGOPALAN, Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa. SWAMI GANANANDA, Thoughts on the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 
SWAMI NIKHILANANDA, Nature, Man and God. SWAMI NITYABODHA- 
NANDA, The Spiritual Power of Forms. K. KURUVILA JACOB, The Message of 
Christmas. A. KRISHNA RAO, Lalita and Psycho-Therapy. V. K. PANI, Should 
We Blame Karma? 


XLVII (11), March, 1961: BRAHMACHARI SARADA CHAITANYA, Sri Re 
makrishna. VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA, The Philosophy of Rebirth in 
Ancient Indian Thought. 


THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY (West Bengal), XXV (3-4), August, 1960: 
MORITZ WINTERNITZ, The Unity of Mankind. M. ZIAUDDIN, Mai’arri the 
Freethinker. PAUL GEHEEB, A School of Mankind. NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE, 
Hindu Social Organization [A Speculative Essay]. SURENDRANATH TAGORE, 
Kakuzo Okakura. ERNEST RHYS, Hymn to the Sun [A Poem}. THE MARQUES 
OF ZETLAND, Memories of Gaganendranath Tagore. WILLIAM ROTHEN- 
STEIN, The Genius of Indian Sculpture. KSHITIMOHAN SEN, China and India 
STELLA KRAMRISCH, The Genius of Abanindranath Tagore. HADI HASAN, 

Persian Wit and Repartee. INDIRA DEVI CHAUDHURANI, In Memoriam Dwi- 

jendranath Tagore {1840-1926}. ALEX ARONSON, Cultural Relations and Prob- 

lem of Response. P. C. BAGCHI, Early Medieval Mysticism and Kabir. ALAIN 
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DANIELOU, Music and Language. HALLAM TENNYSON, Ramakrishna & Vive- 
kananda through Western Eyes. FAZLE MAHMUD ASIRI, Shah Wali Allah. 
SANKAR LAL KAUL, Sri Aurobindo: A Study. SWAMI NIKHILANANDA, 
Philosophy of Nonattachment. J. B. S. HALDANE, A Biologist Looks at India. 
E. L. ALLEN, Existentialism and the Crisis of Western Man. H. S. L. POLAK, Apar- 
theid and its Implications. DHIRENDRA M. DATTA, The Crisis in Euro 
Culture. K. C. BHATTACHARYA, Swaraj in Ideas) DEREK STANFORD, The 
Image of God in the Work of Dylan Thomas. 


THE ZINBUN GAKUHO (Kyoto), 14, March, 1961: S. UEYAMA, A Project for 
Method of Comparative History. I. MIYAKE, The American Party Structure and 
the Representative Process. I. MIYAKE, Current Research in the United States 
on Japanese Modern History. 
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THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY 


Founded by Rabindranath Tagore 
Editor—Kshitis Roy 
India’s leading journal of general cultural interest devoted to Art, Litera- 
ture, and Philosophy. Issued in Summer, Autumn, Winter, and Spring in- 
stallments from Santiniketan—-seat of intercultural fellowship founded by 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


I consider the Visvabharati Quarterly a journal of literary and artistic 
merit and look forward to getting it. It is right that in the midst of 
our day-to-day politics we should have journals which deal with other 
problems in a scholarly manner. Otherwise we are apt to get lop- 
sided. I hope that this Quarterly will flourish and will receive the en- 
couragement and support that is its due-—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Contributors include some of the leading writers, scholars and artists of 
the world who, through their disinterested pursuit of knowledge or crea- 
tion or contemplation of beauty, are adding to the cultural heritage of 
Man. 


Annual subscription—3 dollars, including postage; 
single issue—1 dollar. 
Santiniketan, West Bengal, India. 
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The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 

throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. 

Appropriate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Depart- 

ment of Philosophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
{Because of the fact that Philosophy East and West is unavoidably behind 
schedule some items will be published in this Department without regard to 
the time discrepancy involved.—Editor.} 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS, a new publication, will start printing in the spring 
of 1961 under the editorship of Professors Mircea Eliade, Joseph M. Kitagawa, and 
Charles H. Long of the Department of History of Religions of the University of 
Chicago. 

It wil be the first comprehensive review in the English language of the historical, 
cultural, and phenomenological aspects of Religionswissenschaft. Scholars from all 
over the world will participate in this joint enterprise to bring to the English-speaking 
world the most recent advances in the history of religions. 

A few authors and titles to appear in 1961 are: Schuyler Cammann, The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, “Religious Motifs from the Han Dynasty”; J. Gonda, The 
University of Utrecht, “Vedic Religion”; Gustav Rank, The University of Stockholm, 
“The Religious Meaning of the Bow and Arrow among the Arctic Peoples”; G. Tucci, 
The University of Rome, “Tibetan Buddhism.” 

Charter subscriptions are available now for $5.00 for the first volume, two issues. 
Please write The Editors, HISTORY OF RELIGIONS, Swift 408, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Philosophy at M.LT. 


As part of its movement from a technological institute to a university polarized 
around science, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has been strengthening its 
humanities program. Every undergraduate must now take at least 20% of his work 
in the humanities and social sciences, and the proportion may be as high as 50%. In 
the latter event, the student receives a humanities (or social sciences) major along 
with the major in science which remains mandatory for all graduates of the Institute. 
Currently, about thirty students are being graduated with such double majors each 
year. The number has risen consistently over the three years the program has been in 
force. 


Philosophy has played its due part in the above developments. With the arrival of 
John Rawls from Cornell this year to strengthen offerings in moral and social philoso- 
phy, the philosophy staff now numbers seven. Appropriate to the fact that the 
Institute stands second in the United States in its number of students from abroad, 
> largest single enrollment in philosophy has been in “Philosophies and Religions 
of the East.” 
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American Lecturers receiving Fulbright awards for 1960-1961 include: 

Charles Frankel, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University, will lecture og 
moral and social philosophy at Kyoto University, March-August, 1961. 

Henry Margenau, Professor of Physics and Natural Philosophy, Yale University, | 
will lecture on problems in modern physics and on philosophy of science at Tokyo 
University, January-July, 1961. 

Thomas F. Storer, Professor of Philosophy, Texas Technological College, wil] 
lecture on philosophy and language analysis at Saugar University, Madhya Pradesh, 
India, August 1960-May 1961. 


American Research Scholars receiving Fulbright awards for 1960-1961 include: 

Robert N. Bellah, Lecturer on Social Relations and World Religions, Harvard 
University, will study religion and ideology in modern Japan at Kokugakuin Uni- 
versity, Tokyo, October 1960-August 1961. 

Peter A. Bertocci, Professor of Philosophy, Boston University, will study philosophy 
of religion and personality at Calcutta University, August 1960-May 1961. 

Helen M. Johnson, Osceola, Missouri, will study Jainism at the Univeristy of 
Baroda, Bombay, August 1960-May 1961. 

Edward J. Jurji, Professor of Islamics and Comparative Religion, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, will study comparative religion and modern thought at Madras Uni- 
versity, July 1960—January 1961. 

Arthur E. Link, Assistant Professor of Chinese, University of Michigan, will study 
Chinese Buddhist history and philosophy at Academia Sinica, Taipei, Taiwan, 
September 1960-July 1961. 

Jay R. McCullough, Associate Professor of Philosophy, San Jose State College, will 
study philosophy and comparative religion at Banaras Hindu University, August 
1960—May 1961. 

Stanko M. Vujica, Professor, Wilkes College, Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, will study 
philosophy and comparative religions at the University of Karachi, August 1960- 
May 1961. 


Dr. Subodh C. Roy, New School for Social Research, New York City, is available 
for full-time appointment to teach Indian and Western philosophies, comparative 
philosophy, comparative religion, and courses in Indian civilization. His availability 
is effective from and including the summer session of 1961. 


Kazumitsu W. Kato, Soto Zen Priest and lecturer at the Soto Zen Temple, San 
Francisco, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy and is teaching 
Oriental Philosophy at San Jose State College, San Jose, California. 


The following courses dealing in whole or in part with Asian thought are included 
in the course offerings of the Department of Religion and Philosophy at Inter- 
American University of Puerto Rico. Professor Robert Brank Fulton, who spent over 
ten years teaching in China at Yenching and in the Yale-in-China institutions, is the 
Chairman of the Department. The courses are: “Religion in the Growth Areas of Asia 
and Africa”; “Philosophy of Religion,” “Living Religions,” and “Asian Philosophy.’ 


Among Fulbright Lecturers and Research Scholars in Philosophy and Religion 
having appointments in the United States during 1960-1961 are the following from 
Asia: 
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T. R. V. Murti, Sayaji Rao Gaekwad Professor of Indian Civilization and Culture, 
Banaras Hindu University, is lecturing on the Philosophy and Culture of India and 
studying Philosophy of Language, Eastern and Western, at Stanford University. 

Genjun Hidemaro Sasaki, Professor of Philosophy of Indian Religion, Otani Uni- 
versity, is studying Comparison of Religions at the Harvard Divinity School. 


Dr. John Tsu has been appointed Director of the Institute of Far Eastern Studies 
of Seton Hall University. 

The purpose of the Institute is to promote in America a better understanding of 
the people and cultures of the Far East. It also has been the aim of the Institute to 
train American students in Far Eastern languages and area studies. The Institute offers 
courses, conducts public lectures, publishes monographs and books, and engages in 
research. 

Courses offered by the Institute are on both the undergraduate and graduate levels 
and are divided into language and Area Studies, namely, the history and the cultures 
of the Eastern Asian world. 

Courses related to philosophy are: Chinese Philosophical Texts 1 & 11 (Dr. A. 
Chen); Chinese Literature 1 & 11 (Dr. A. Chen); Japanese Literature 1 & 11 (Dr. 
Y. Hakeda) ; Japanese Literary Texts 1 & 11 (Dr. Y. Hakeda); History and Culture 
of China 1 & 11; History and Culture of Japan; Oriental Philosophy and Religion; 
and History of Asian Philosophy and Culture. 


Cultural Integration Fellowship, of San Francisco, was founded in 1951, with the 
object of promoting cultural understanding between East and West in general and 
Asia and America in particular. It set before itself the task of expounding the funda- 
mental spiritual truths and values common to the great historical religions and 
different cultural systems of the world. 

President, and founder, of the organization is Dr. Haridas Chaudhuri, who was 
formerly Head of the Department of Philosophy, Krishnagar State College, West 
Bengal. 

CIF has a research center, a library, and a publication department at 3494 21st 
Street, San Francisco. It has a study and meditation center called San Francisco 
Ashram at 2650 Fulton Street, San Francisco. It has a branch center at Sedona, 
Arizona, where a seminar on Indian philosophy is held every summer. 

CIF works in close cooperation with The American Academy of Asian Studies, San 
Francisco, where Dr. Haridas Chaudhuri is Professor of Indian Philosophy and Chair- 
man of the Department of South Asia. 


Despite the lateness of this note and despite the fact that the Conference involved 
is technically in the field of religion, it is felt that this item will be of interest to 
readers of Philosophy East and West. (Ed.) 

Among the papers presented at the Ninth International Congress for the History of 
Religions, held in Japan, September, 1958, were the following which may be of 
special interest to readers of this Journal. 

“The Common Concern: The Problematics of an Emerging World Civilization,” 
by Walter Liebenthal; “The Contribution of the Religion of Islam to Mutual Under- 
standing,” by M. Hoballah; “Contributions of Occidental Religions to Cultural Under- 
standing,” by James Luther Adams; “The Creation of Universal Institutions,” by 
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M. H. Fisch; “The Influence of the Eastern Religions on the European Intellectual and 
Spiritual Life,” by Friedrich Heiler; “The Influence of Eastern Culture on the West,” 
by Hajime Nakamura; “The Western Influence on Sir Muhammad Iqbal's Thought,” 
by Annemarie Schimmel; “Influence of Western Culture on the East,” by R. N, 


Dandekar; “Characteristics of Eastern Culture,” by R. N. Dandekar; “The Character. 


istics of Western Culture,” by Erwin R. Goodenough; “The Characteristics of Western 
Culture,” by H. Ludin Jansen; “Hinduism and Unity in Different Religions,” by Nachi- 
keta; “The Basic Structure of Christian Thought,” by Tetsutaro Ariga; “A Compara. 
tive Study of the Roots of Natural Law Theory,” by Noah Edward Fehl; “Some As. 
pects of Confucianism in its Adaptation to the Modern World,” by Robert P. Kramers: 
“Chinese Buddhism Today,” by G. M. Reichelt; “Natural Mysticism in Zen,” by Hein. 
rich Dumoulin; “The Buddhist-Whiteheadian View of the Self and the Religious 
Traditions,” by Charles Hartshorne; “On the Middle Way,” by Shéson Miyamoto, 
“New Light on the Mahiayana-sraddhotpada Sitra,” by Walter Liebenthal; “The 
Theory that the Mind Is Inherently Pure as a Motive Force in Mahayana-Buddhism,” 
by Giya Nishi; “Santideva, a Mystic of Buddhism,” by Amalia Pezzali; “The Make-up 
of the Consciousness of Evil in Mahayana Buddhism,” by Reimon Yuki; “Hinduism 
and the Bhagavadgita—A Fresh Approach,” by R. N. Dandekar; “The Pursuit of the 
Absolute in Modern India,” by K6shiro Tamaki; “The Fundamental Problems of 
Present Shinto,” by Naofusa Hirai; “Faith and Works in East and West,” by Henri 
Clavier; “On the Fundamental Difference between Buddhism and Christianity,” by 
Kumataro Kawada; “Oriental Philosophy and Occidental Psychoanalysis,” by Joseph 
Campbell; “The Japanese Religious Mind—A Metaphysical Interpretation,” by 
Rokusaburo Niyeda; “Eastern Features in the Religious Philosophy of the Chicago 
School,” by Van Meter Ames; “Two Types of Existentialist Religion and Ethics,” by 
Sidney Hook; “Aetheism as a Philosophical Problem,” by Karl Lowith; “World Reli- 
gions and World Order,” by Robert Lawson Slater; “Universal Elements in Mahayanist 
Thought,” by Clarence H. Hamilton; “Concerning the Distinctive Character of Japa- 
nese Buddhism,” by Shinsh6 Hanayama. 


Dr. Yoshito Seisho Hakeda’s doctoral dissertation, presented for the degree at Yale 
in 1960, was entitled “The Vocabulary of Agvaghosa’s Buddhacarita and Saunda- 
rananda.” Dr. Hakeda is now teaching at Seton Hall University, Newark, New Jersey. 


Mr. Venkanta Ramanan, of the Department of Philosophy at Visvabharati Univer- 
sity, was at the Harvard-Yenching Institute at Harvard University, from 1958 to late 
in 1959, writing a book on Nagarjuna based on Chinese sources. The book is to be 
published by the Charles E. Tuttle Company for the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 


Professor Ernest Wood, recently retired President and Dean of the American Aa- 
demy of Asian Studies, San Francisco, now issues—not on a regular schedule 
Question and Answer Bulletin dealing with questions concerning “Oriental philosophy, 
new thought, theosophy, etc.” Correspondence may be addressed to Hilda Wood, 1226 
Ridgeley, Houston, Texas, U. S. A. 


The following courses in Comparative Religion are now offered at the University of 
Illinois: 
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World Religions. A survey of the leading living religions including Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Taoism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, and Christianity; examination of basic 
texts and of philosophic theological elaborations of each religion. 
Comparative Religions: Religions of the East. A comparative philosophical analysis 
of the philosophic doctrines and the mythologies of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Taoism, 
with incidental reference to Jainism, Sikhism, Confucianism, and Shinto. 
Comparative Religions: Religions of the West. A comparative philosophical analysis 
of the philosophic doctrines and religious symbols of Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 
Contemporary Religious Thought. An analysis of contemporary philosophical develop- 
ments in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, with particular emphasis upon “Neo- 
orthodox” Protestant thought. 

The course in World Religions is often taught as a philosophy course, and the word 
is out that eventually the University of Illinois will have a straight course in Oriental 
philosophy, perhaps several. 


The Thirty-Fourth Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress met in Cuttack, 
Orissa, under the auspices of Utkal University in December, 1959. 

Dr. N. V. Banerjee, Professor of Philosophy, Delhi University, as General President 
presided over the session. Dr. N. A. Nikam, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, and Dr. P. J. 
Chaudhury, Presidency College, Calcutta, were secretaries. 

There were two Symposia: 

(a) Concept of Mind (S. N. L. Shrivastava, Jubbulpore; Rajendra Prasad, Patna; 
and Miss Divatia, Baroda). 

(b) Freedom and Responsibility (G. Sukumaran Nair, Trivandrum; J. D. 
Swamidasan, Bombay; and S. H. Dixit, Kolhapur). 

The following presided over the respective Sections: 

V. V. Akolkar (Amaravati) Psychology; A. S. Ayyub (Calcutta) Ethics and Social 
Philosophy; Ganeshwar Misra (Cuttack) History of Philosophy; and A. G. Javadekar 
(Baroda) Logic and Metaphysics. 

Among papers presented were the following: “Critique of Psychological Positivism,” 
by A. Lakshmana Rao, Andhra University; “Knowing and Understanding,” by Sibi- 
pada Chakrawarti, Scottish Church College, Calcutta; “A Note on Modern Nominalism, 
by J. N. Mohanty, University of Calcutta; “In Defence of Sankhya Dualism,” by S. K. 
Chattopadhyaya, Cuttack; “The Sankhya Arguments for the Purusa,” by D. D. Vade- 
kar, University of Poona; “The Logical and the Mystical in Advaita Vedanta,” by G. R. 
Malkani, Amalner; “Mystical Experience, the Meeting Point between India and the 
West,” by Fr. J. Britto, Dharmaram College, Bangalore; “Polarities and Metaphysics,” 
by Punya Sloka Ray, Cuttack; and “The Analysis of Negation in Navya Nyaya,” by 
Hari Mohan Jha, Patna University. 


Prof. Mary Edith Runyan, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y., was in India on a Fulbright 
Research grant in 1959-1960. 

Dr. P. T. Raju of the University of Rajputaua, is Merton Guest Professor, Philosophi- 
sches Seminar, University of Mainz, Mainz, West Germany. 


Under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, the Asian Studies Committee of the 
University of Michigan has appointed Martin D. Lewis of Baldwin-Wallace College, 
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Dale Riepe of the University of North Dakota, and L. C. Wright of the Women’s 
College, University of North Carolina, as Faculty Interns in Asian Studies for the 
academic year 1960-1961. 


The appointment of Dr. Bernard Phillips as chairman of Temple University’s newly 
established Department of Religion has been announced. Phillips was formerly chair. 
man of the Department of Philosophy at the University of Delaware. 

In 1950-1951, Phillips served as a Fulbright Professor in India and in 1953-1954 
taught in Japan under a Fulbright grant. He has had a number of his essays published 
in philosophical and educational journals, both in English and Japanese. In 1949, he 
received a Rockefeller Foundation grant to attend the East-West Philosophers Con. 
ference at the University of Hawaii. He was also a member of the 1959 Conference in 
Honolulu. 


The following papers were among those presented at the meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association, Pacific Division, in 1960: 
“Chang Hsueh-ch’eng’s Anxieties about Moral Judgment,” 
David S. Nivison (Stanford); 
“Political Thought in the Mahabharata (Santi Parva) ,” 
D. K. Garde (Poona); 
“Philosophy of History from an Indian Point of View,” 
T. R. V. Murti (Banaras), 


The University of Wisconsin has established a Ph.D. program in Buddhist Studies 
to commence in the fall of 1961. Four graduate fellowships under Title Four of the 
National Defense Education Act have been allocated to support students in this pro- 
gram. Regular instruction consists of canonical languages (Sanskrit, Pali, Chinese), 
doctrine (religious concepts, philosophical systems), and social studies (institutions, 
cult and social history). The doctorate in Buddhist Studies is designed to provides 
research and teaching specialty for prospective academics who have a basic training 
in a standard discipline such as philosophy, anthropology, the history of religions, ot 
Asian Studies. It is envisaged that graduates of the program will promote a better 
knowledge of Buddhism by teaching, through research, and through field studies in 
Buddhist countries. Further information will be supplied upon inquiry addressed 
Richard H. Robinson, Department of Indian Studies, University of Wisconsin, 811 
State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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Library facilities 


Sterling Memorial Library: Buddhist materials (publications and manuscripts) in 
Chinese, Japanese, Pali-Thai and romanized Pali, Mongolian, Tibetan, Central Asian 
scripts, Sanskrit, Thai, and European languages. 

American Oriental Society Library: Buddhist materials in European languages and 
some Asian languages. 

Yale University Divinity School Library: Buddhist publications in European lan- 


es. 

Filed A. Gard Collections: Buddhist publications and periodicals in Burmese, 
Khmer, Lao, Thai; and Pali texts in Burmese, Khmer, Lao, Sinhalese; Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Korean, Sanskrit, and European languages—complementing and in many in- 
stances supplementing the Buddhist collections in the above three Yale libraries. 
{Housed and available at the Divinity School Library.} 

By means of these combined collections, the textual study of Buddhism in Burmese, 
Cambodian, Ceylonese, Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Tibetan, Mongolian, Pali, and 
Sanskrit can be undertaken. The study of contemporary trends of Buddhism in 
Burma, Cambodia, Laos, Ceylon, Thailand, Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Malaya-Singapore, 
India, Nepal, and Viet-Nam can also be undertaken. A notable collection of pictorial 
data of and on Buddhism is also available through the combined four libraries. 


Courses on or including Buddhism 


Introductory studies 

Religion 28b, The Living Religions of the East: religions of India and the Far 

East, with special emphasis on Hinduism and Buddhism. Mr. Norvin J. Hein. 
{Religion 28a, The Living Religions of the East: religions of the Near and 
Middle East. Mr. Hein.} During 1960-1961 (Mr. Hein on leave) Religion 
28b will be described: The Religions of Asia. Mr. Richard A. Gard. An intro- 
duction to the major Asian religions, their principal beliefs, practices, and 
contemporary roles in society. Fall term: Zoroastrianism, Islam, Hinduism. 
Spring term: Buddhism, Chinese religious thought and customs, Shinto. 

Religion 340b, Western Views of Eastern Faiths. Hein. [Omitted in 1959-1961.] 


Cultural studies 
Southern Asia 11la, Brahmanism and Buddhism: The Background of Indian 
Thought. Mr. Paul Mus. 
See Southern Asia 113a, Indian and Chinese Cultural Influence in Southeast Asia. 
Mr. Paul Mus. 
See Southern Asia 115a, Indian Art: Its Philosophy and Political Influence in 
Southeast Asia. Mr. Paul Mus. [Omitted in 1959-1960.} 
See History of Art 71, Far Eastern Art. Mr. Nelson Wu. 
See History of Art 107, The Orient. Mr. Nelson Wu. 


Historical studies 


Religion 27 {will be Religion 32 from 1960-1961}, History of Buddhism. Mr. 
Richard A. Gard. Religion 140b, Comparative Religion: Hinduism, Jainism, 
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Sikhism, Buddhism, indigenous faiths of China. Mr. Norvin J. Hein. [Omitted 
in 1960-1961.} 

See History 45a, The Social and Intellectual History of China. Mr. Arthur F, 
Wright. 

See Southern Asia 113a, Vietnamese Civilization: Buddhism, Confucianism, and 
Colonialism in the Making of Viet-Nam. Mr. Paul Mus. 


Linguistic-Textual studies 


See Burmese 25/125, Elementary Burmese. Mr. William S. Cornyn. 
See Burmese 140, Advanced Burmese. Mr. William S. Cornyn. 

See Burmese 170, Burmese Historical Grammar. Mr. Cornyn. 

{See various Chinese language courses.]} 

Indic 128b, Buddhistic Sanskrit. Mr. Paul Thieme. 

Indic 129b, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. Mr. Paul M. Tedesco. 

Indic 145a, Pals. Mr. Paul M. Tedesco. 

Indic 150b, Advanced Pali. Mr. Paul M. Tedesco. 

See Indic 127a, Sanskrit Philosophical Texts. Mr. Thieme. 

See Indic 146b, Prakrit. Mr. Tedesco. 

See Indic 148a, Inscriptions of Asoka. Mr. Tedesco. 

Japanese 210, Readings in Buddhist Literature. Mr. Johannes Rahder. 
See Korean 170, Korean Historical Grammar. Mr. Samuel E. Martin. 
See Korean 175, Structure of the Korean Language. Mr. Martin. 
Mongolian 101, Literary Mongolian. Mr. Johannes Rahder. 
Mongolian 103, Mongolian Texts. Mr. Johannes Rahder. 
Philosophy 290b, Buddhist Philosophy. Mr. Johannes Rahder. 

See Siamese 125, Elementary Siamese. Mr. William S. Cornyn. 

See Siamese 140, Advanced Siamese. Mr. William S. Cornyn. 
Tibetan 101, Literary Tibetan. Mr. Johannes Rahder. 

Tibetan 110, Advanced Tibetan. Mr. Johannes Rahder. 

See Vietnamese 125, Elementary Vietnamese. Mr. Samuel E. Martin. 
See Vietnamese 140, Advanced Vietnamese. Mr. Samuel E. Martin. 
(Instruction is also available for the reading of Buddhist manuscripts in Central 
Asian and other languages. ) 


Social-science studies 


Religion 246, Buddhist Political and Social Thought. Mr. Richard A. Gard. 

See Political Science 53, Political Thought of East, Southeast, and South Asia. 
Mr. Chitoshi Yanaga. 

See Southern Asia 112a, Comfucian State Organization in Vietnam. Mr. Paul Mus. 
See Southern Asia 114a, Philosophy and Social Institutions of Classical India and 
Southeast Asia. Mr. Paul Mus. 


Professor Arabinda Basu, of Durham University, Durham, England, and formerly 


of Banaras Hindu University, recently gave a special series of lectures on Moral and 
Spiritual Bases of Modern India and also studied at the Graduate School of Ecumenical 
Studies in Celigny near Switzerland. 
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Dr. Arthur W. Hummel, formerly Chief, Orientalia Division, Library of Congress 
(U.S. A.), is Professorial Lecturer in Philosophy and Religion in the South and South- 
east Asian Studies Program sponsored by The American University School of Institu- 
tional Service, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Kenneth K. Inada has been appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Hawaii. He will specialize in courses in Buddhist, Japanese and Chinese 
philosophy. His special scholarly interest is Mahayana Buddhist philosophy. His 
doctoral dissertation was entitled: “An Analysis of the Movement of Thought from 
Sinyavada to Vijfianavada.” B.A., University of Hawaii; M.A., University of Chicago; 
PhD., University of Tokyo. 


Dr. S. K. Saksena, formerly of Saugar and Lucknow universities, has been appointed 
Professor of Indian Philosophy at the University of Hawaii. He will offer a compre- 
hensive set of undergraduate and graduate courses in Indian Philosophy. His major 
work is Nature of Consciousness in Hindu Philosophy. He was Visiting Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Hawaii, 1950-1952, and a member of the Third East- 
West Philosophers’ Conference at Honolulu in 1959. He is a member of the Board of 
Editors of Philosophy East and West. 











Announcing 


Philosophy and Culture - East and West 


EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHY IN PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE 
Fall 1961 


Complete Report 


The Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference held at 
the University of Hawaii, Summer, 1959, “to consider 

the practical implications of comparative philosophy for cultural institutions 
as a basis for world understanding and co-operation.” 


CHARLES A. MOORE, EDITOR 
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